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A BRUMAL RHYME. 


‘There never was a truer rhyme. Let us cast away nothing, for we may live 
have need of such a verse.” 
Crossing the dreary wold, 
s by a wild, weird form ; 
Below is the frozen mould, 

Above, the blackening storm ; 

4 And, hark! a chaunt—while the crinkling rime, 
And swaying, groaning boughs keep time. 


The flowers are in their graves, 
The leaves lie dead around, 
And the silver feet of waves 
Are motionless and bound : 
Not a bird flaps wing on the biting gale, 
And the grey oaks glitter in frosty mail. 


Oyer the wintry waste 

Of many a ruined soul, 
Despair stalks onward, ice-encased, 

While above the black clouds roll, 
And mutters: ‘‘ Peace is a blighted thing, 
Not a bird of joy is on the wing.” 


** No beam of Hope illumes 
The darkly-frowning sky ; 
In pale and frozen tombs 
he shapes of Beauty lie; 
And founts, where Pleasure quaffed of yore, 


Congealed to marble, flow no more.” Ww. H.C. H. 


Knickerbocker Mag. 
ABBEY LIFE IN OLD ENGLAND. 


BY DR. SMILES. 


Englend is covered all over with the traces of a religious life, that 
' away from among us. Wedo not s of the 
ncient piles of Westminster, Canterbury, Winchester, York, Durham, 
nd such-like, which are still consecrated to religious uses, though in 
manner very different from what was intended by those who erected, 
ud originally worshipped in them. But we refer to the old abbeys, 
ponasteries, and priories, the ruins of which are found in all parts of our 
ountry, lying in green, sheltered valleys, often far retired among the 
lefts of the hills, or rising up amid the fertile champaign country, em- 
osomed in majestic and venerable trees, or, perched upon grey pro- 
ontories, looking out upon the sea, and still serving as landmarks, by 
hich the pilot steers his storm-driven vessel. There is scarcely a nook 
reorner of the land in which you cannot find traces of those ancient re- 
gious sites,—sometimes far off the beaten highways of men, difficult 
preach, little frequented, and known only to a few admirers of old 
uins and lovely scenery. For, the scenery in the neighbourhood ot 
ese ruins is almost invariably fine; and you rarely by any accident 
secver a ruined abbey, the neighbourhood of which is unpicturesque, 
r the land infertile. 
The men by whose means, and for whose accommodation these old 
eligious houses were reared, were the first class men of their time; 
hat is, they cultivated the highest and purest tastes, they were lovers 
f the beautiful in the noblest sense, ead dedicated all their powers to 
he service of Him whom they worshipped. Who are the architects of 
hodern times, that have excelled those monks of the “ dark ages?” 
Vhere isthe modern pile that can compare with Westminster Abbey 
t York Minster? Bat these old monks were more than artists: they 
rere teachers, preachers, writers of books, students of science: Friar 
pacon is our Father of Chemistry! They were the only literary class 
{their time: through them were handed down to us the great thoughts 
f the ancient thinkers : they were the repositories of all art, science, 
ad knowledge. At a time when the titled lord of a hundred manors 
ould neither read nor write, and was wont to sign his name, as only 
he rudest boor does now, with his mark, these men acted as secretaries 
nd chancellors, as well as priests and father-confessors. By reason of 
heir greater intelligence, they ruled the rulers, though they could 
ot, it may be, tame down their wolf-like ferocity, nor allay their say- 
ge thirst for blood. It was the greater knowledge whic prevailed 
mong the religious men of these olden times, which sufficiently ac- 
bunte for their great power in all countries in which we find them to 
pre = planted. They represented the moral will and intelligence 
oy ety, such as it then was. They were the moral lights, and the 
. Y public opinion of their time. Mailed knights, who dared to do 
— most fiend-like acts, trembled before these pale-faced churchmen. 
: A o uld excommanicate and shut them out from church privileges, 
+ e ar death—a thing then held to be more dreadful than to be run 
at ne with spears. In the midst of a savage epoch, when a rude 
oa will prevailed throughout society, these monks were paving the 
a ae the reign of universal justice. During an age of furious rapine 
—8 * they were pious and peacemakers. They pursued the 
nedita arene, » and cultivated science in the midst of their religious 
ve t * alone representing the intelligence and moral will of those 
we — shed a pure light amid the otherwise unrelieved dark- 
if afte ¢feudal age. They were the forerunners of the civilization 
——— when the mass at length became impenetrated with the 
ously eases * —* truth, which were so faithfully and tena- 
arfere ead UL wot Aer men through many long ages of ignorance, 
—8R t was, no doubt, in many cases abused—as where is 
F —* abused ?—but, assuredly, we owe much to the pious monks 
woh od in the abbeys, monasteries, and priories, whose ruins we 
* over, and admire as we tread; and we would not wish to 
—*— many blessings and privileges which we owe to them. In 
* ‘sting the civilization, the freedom, and the mental stature of 
veal times, it is only fair to do an adequate measure of justice to 
* on of other times besides our own. The life of the monastery is 
os ig Bother unsuited for this age, in which the best action of reli- 
MB levati in the daily business and vocations of men, in uplifting and 
—* ng the mass, in ameliorating the lot of all who toil, and in a 
i) Practical living for noble ends, rather than in abstracted medi- 
ni Dart from the world. 
5 Roglang egy curious and interesting picture of the Abbey Life 
nthe «Che J seven centuries ago, was recently brought to light 
bociety, and nicles of J ocelin of Brakelond,” published by the Camden 
» 4nd which afterwards formed the text for Carlyle’s “ Past and 
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Present.” There we obtained some eloquent glimpses into the ancient 
foretime of England, and saw how the concerns of the great abbey of 
Bury Saint Edmund’s occupied the ambitions, the labours, and the 
rayers of its occupants.—how it was managed and governed ,—and 
ow it formed the centre of the social order, and ren life of a large 
district. That was in a comparatively rich and well-peopled district, 


not very distant from London; for we find the Londoners then claim. | 
the sovereign, or the 


ing a right of entry into Edmondabury free of toll at fair times. In all 
respects, that neighbourhood was an improved one, and comparatively 
civilized. But we now peoeeee to take the reader into a more remote 
district of the country, and by a few glimp-es into the life of the prior 
and monks of Bolton, as exhibited in their Compotus, or household 
book of Bolton Priory—a manuscript in the ession of the Duke of 
Devonshire—show something of the kind of life led by a more retired 
community, at the same remote period. The Compotus begins at the 
year 1290, and ends at 1325; and contains every item of expenditure 
anid income of the house, down to a cow’s milk, and the prior’s winter 
boots 


The Craven district, in which Bolton Priory is situated, was wild 
and bleak then as now. The people who dwelt ip the little dales, 
among the rifts of the hille; meat always have been a poor, and com- 
paratively, primitive race; the ruggedness of the country, the want of 
roads, the morasses, wastes, and woods which covered the low grounds, 
shut them out, in a great measure, {from the prevailing influences of 
early times. The country is one of fastmesses, and the conquered 
Brigantes, Danes, and Saxons, after being driven from the lower and 
richer grounds, by the dominant parties which successively overran 
England, would naturally resort thither to seek shelter in the almost 
inaccessible retreats which they afforded. Hence the marked pre- 
dominance of Celtic, Saxon, and Danish words in the dialect of West 
Yorkshire, and especially of Craven, to this day. The names of most 
of the villages, hills, and rocks, are yet Saxon or Danish; the features 
of the people are more rough and massive, and their bodies general'y 
-are built on a larger scale, than characterizes the inhabitants of the 
lower-lying and more accessible districts of England. Down even to 
a very recent period, there were no roads in West Yorkshire, save for 
pack-borses. There was no route for carriages or carts, save of the 
rudest possible description. Henry VI. took refuge in Bolton Hall, in 
Craven, immediately after the battle of Hexham, so fatal to the Lan- 
castrians ; and in this obscure retreat, he lay as much concealed as a 
fugitive at this day would be in the remotest of the Shetland Islands. 
tracts of laud, which are now grassy heaths, were then covered 
with wood, and dense forests lay along the valleys, well stocked with 
deer; , and wild cattle. These the f lords, for time 
after the Conquest, ‘‘ preserved” by means of a great force of keepers ; 
but the wild population of the district, strong in their Saxon love of 
game, could not be hindered of their sport ; and collisions between the 
lord’s foresters and the village deerstalkers were of frequent occur- 
rence. Wild boars abounded in the neighbourhood of Bolton; Barden, 
a little above it onthe Wharfe, taking its name from this circumstance 
Wolves committed great ravages anong the flocks of the Bolton canons, 
even as late as the fourteenth century; for we find in the Compotus 
the éntry of a sum paid “to a certain man who had killed a wolf.” 
Exgles —4. haunted the hills and rocks in the upper districts of Craven ; 
and hence we find 4rncliffe or Erncliffe, from a Danish word, signify- 
ing the haunt of eagles, still characterizing a lofty limestone ridge, 
where the ancient inhabitants of our country would find a secure re- 
treat. There is also Arnberg Scar, or the Eagle’s Hill. But there 
are some other names, equally characteristic of the district, and throw- 
ing a light upon its ethnological history. For instance, there is still 

orgill, the stream of Thor, the great god of the old Pagans of the 
north ; Hellafield, the holy field; Helgafett, the holy mountain; Gas- 
trills, theg hosts’ streams; Skrattafell,the mocntain haunted by de- 
mons (from which the common term of ‘‘ Old Scratch” may ibly be 
derived) ; and * other names, of pure Teutonic derivation, which 
are still common all over Craven. 

The priory of Boltcn was founded amidst the rugged wildness of 
lawless times, shortly after the Norman conquerors had planted them- 
selves in the district, and one of these duilt Skipton Castle, and en- 
trenched himself and followers behind its strong keep—the old Norman 
towers still standing there. This Conqueror married the niece of the 
Saxon lord, the Earl Edwin—for ladies, in those times, were oftener 
won by the sword than by honied words—and thus William de Mes- 
chines secured a double hold of Craven and its Saxon population. But 
it is a curious illustration of that barbarous period, that shortly after, 
in 1138, when the daughter of de Meschines had grown up into woman- 
hood, a Scotch army, headed by William, son of Duncan, the nephew of 
David, then king of Scotland, burst into Craven, ravaged the country, 
and carried off allits flocks and herds. Returning to Scotland, William 
remembered with pleasure the beautiful valleys of Craven, and after 
the lapse of fourteen years he assembled another foraging expedition, 
and started again for Yorkshire. conquered the district, took posses- 
sion of Skipton Castle and its heiress, Adeliza, whom he married, and 
thus summarily took possession of the honour of Skipton and Craven ! 
It was the son of Fitz Duncan and Adeliza de Romillé, the “ boy of 
Egremond,” who was drowned while crossing the Strid, with a grey- 
hound in leash,’ which held back while he took the leap, and dragged 
him into the boiling pool beneath, where he wasdrowned. The forester 
who accompanied the boy and witnessed his sad fate, returned with a 
sorrowful heart to his mother, but scarce dared to break the dreadful 
news to her. He hesitated,—but asked, ‘“‘ What is good for a bootless 
bene ?”—in other words, what avails when prayer is useless? The 
mother, discerning some irreparable calamity shadowed in the face of 
her lost child’s attendant, replied, in a shrieking voice, ‘‘ Endless 
sorrow !” 

It was in such sudden bereavements as this, that many of the religi- 
ous houses of the period were founded. The mother resolved to dedi- 
cate to the memory of her lost son a monument of her love, and the 
priory of Bolton was reared, about a mile below the Strid, where the 
valley opens up sufficiently to allow a space for building. The choir, 
the ruins of which still stand, was erected and finished at one effort, 
and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Cuthbert. As the wealth of the 
foundation increased, and additional gifts flowed in from successive pa- 
trons, the principal of whom were the Cliffords and the Percys, many 
additions were made to the building. Permanent residences were erect- 
ed for the monks, with ample dormitory, refectory, and cloisters; and 
as the more luxurious tendencies of abbey life developed themselves, 
cellars were dug, and a kitchen was built, with its huge oven, eigh- 
teen feet in diameter—so large that a stray flock of sheep, in recent 
times, concealed themselves there, and were given up for lost. Nor 
were the state and comforts of the prior neglected ; for, the fine carved 
timber lodgings were now reared for his use, with the adjoining prior’s 
chapel and offices. Then the guests’ great hall was reared, apart from 
the rest of the building, for the entertainment of visitors and travel- 
lers. The massive gateway was added, in which the priory records 
were kept; gardens and terraces were laid out; fish-ponds were dug; 
the priory mill was built; as also sundry outhouses for the accommo- 
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dation of the armigeri and bowmen, villeins, garcicns or slaves, and 
the numerous servants of the house. 

Now, look at the life within the priory, and the various offices which 
the heads of the establishment had to perform. The chief of the house 
was the prior, who governed the whole establishment; and he was 
aided in his prow d | the sub-prior, who governed in his absence, while 
he attended the i tion of bishops at York, or visited the court of 
rliament at London, or travelled abroad, to 
wait upon the Head of the Church at Rome. The prior had his own 
separate establishment, his chaplain and his clerk (generally trained 
in the law), and he hed his rate —* of armigeri and servants. 
He inhabited the commodious Prior’s Lodging, where he occas 
entertained noble and aristocratic, sometimes even royal guests, and 
dispensed to them liberally of his hospitality. The more numerous 

y of visitors were entertained in the large guests’ hall, which was 
open to all comers. 

The prior, who was eleeted by the canons, was the landlord of the 
house and their estate. He kept the great-seal of the priory, m 
all moneys and estates of the house, dispensed the church in 
its gifts, saw to the rs of the property, the improvement and en- 
largement of the do , the enclosing of the parks, the preservation of 
the game, and the defence of the priory’s rights against encroachment. 
We find him on several occasions buying manors, negociating for loans 
with the Lombard meréhants for the purpose, and then proceeding to 
Rome for a Bull from the Pope, to enable him to hold such additional 
lands for the of the house He rebuilds farm-houses when they 
have been destroyed by his savage neighbours, the Scots. In 1298 we 
find him letting’a farm, with 19 cows, to Adam de Elshow, the said a 
Adam under to pay, as his rent, four stones of cheese and two of 
butter yearly for each cow. At another time, we find him busily work- 
ing a lead-mine on the estates. Then, what herds of cattle he has to 
look after !—for he is @ great grazier and herdsman. Thus, in 1301, we 
find that there were at Bolton and the Granges, no fewer than 718 
horned cattle, 2193 rn — 95 pigs, and 91 goats. He might well need the’ 
aid of John de Lam’ , the chief herdsman, “ ister Bercaria.” 
There would be need too for Simon Paunche, Jol , Adam Blunder, 
Richard Drunkur, Tom Noght, Botchco llocke and the other farm-serv-’ 
ants who figure on the of the Compotus. 

The prior was no loister-monk, devoted to book and candle, 

a jolly liver, gaily dressed, waited upon by well-appointed servants ant 
gentleman-retainers (armigeri), and huntsmen and equerries, when 
went out to enjoy himself in the forest-chase. For, our prior 
own pack of hounds, k the field fully spines And a savage 
pack of hounds hi the brutes on one occa- 





+ hg Seyattenn romp yore — — 
ously hig one | another. The quantity of oatmeal, and other * 
on which these hounds were fed, is all set down in the Compotus. 
some occasions, we find the prior entertains a gay hunting-party at his 
domain. The Percys and their friends were frequent visitors; and 
they are right hospitably entertained at the priory, while daily hunting 
through the forests of the Wharfe, up Littondale and Langstrothdale 
chase. During one of these visits, we fiad twenty-two extra quarters 





of wheat are consumed ! 

But who is this, with a noble pack of hounds, and an immense follow- 
ing of servants and armed retainers, that comes sweeping throug’ the 
abbey-gates, at the head of his cavalcade? Can it be? Yes, it is the 
bishop of the diocess himself on a round of sporting visitations 
his churches. The chanting of priests and the deep-mouthed ba 
dogs, the early matins, and the huntsman’s buglehorn, must have been 
beautifully blended in the life of this early Bisho of York. A most 
serious tax, however, did such visits as these prove, on the wealth of the 

riory ; for, on one occasion, almost immediatel r one of the Seote’ 

estructive incursions, the visit of the bishop, his servants, and hounds, 
cost the priory nearly £300! Dr. Whitaker infers, from the sum ex- 
pended on their entertainment, that the bishop must havé had a train 
of not less than 200 followers ! 

But the prior is called to London—and no small stir does this make 
within the priory walls. The armigeri busy themselves in making pre- 
—— for the long and arduous journey ; the prior’s best and gayest 

resses are sought out; all manner of portable Nee ste are b t 
forth, and packed on the backs of sumpter-horses ; and then the train 
sets off, after prayers in the chapel, escorted beyond the priory-gates 
by the sympathising brethren. On several occasions, we find the r 
attending the Parliament at York, accompanied by a gay and naumer- 
ous following of servants. We have an inventory of his dress, and can 
bring him before our mind’s-eye, in his roquelaire, or riding-cloak, his 
hood of cloth of Bruges, light boots, such as were worn by abbots, and 
mounted on his curvetting charger, nobly caparisoned. His expenses 
at one of these York Parliaments are set down at £19. 4s. 6d., or equiva- 
lent to £200 sterling. At another time, he goes to York to attend the 
installation of a new bishop, paying as his gift about £80; but, on 
another similar occasion, we find he pays nothing, for the Scots had just 
paid another visit to Craven, and wasted the possessions there, depri- 
ving the prior of the means of paying the accustomed donation to his 
superior. 

nder the prior and the sub-prior were many other officers ; the sa- 
cristan, who was a kind of treasurer, taking charge also of the conse- 
crated church plate and utensils, the repair and lighting of the church, 
the due performance of religious services, and receiving all fees, gifts, 
and donations made at the high altar. The ce/larer, or bursar, was 
styled ‘* the second father of the convent,” for he iooked after the sub- 
stantials. He superintended the hospitality of the house, and was 
—“— and master of the refectory, kitchen, cellar, and bakehouse. 

he hospitaller, or guest-master, took charge of the guests’-hall, and 

did the honours of the house to the visitors, saw that they had food and 
drink enough, and that the mats were properly spread at night,—for, 
in those primitive times, beds were as yet unknown. Then the infir— 
marer took charge of the sick in the infirmarium ; he was usually well 
skilled in diseases and their treatment, and monks were the best doc- 
tors of that time. The dwellers in the priory, over whom these exer- 
cised their offices, consisted of from fifteen to eighteen canons, or olois- 
ter monks, besides three or four conversi, or lay-brethren, generally 
artists, and who did the skilled work of the establishment, as well ag 
gave their occasional services to the wealthy families in the neighbour- 
hood. We find one of them making at the rate of about £100 a year, 
which went into the general funds of the establishment. Another of 
them, less unselfish, hides some of his gains in his box, where a sum of 
£87 is found secreted after his death, contrary to the laws of the house. 

Then there were the armigeri, or gentlemen-retainers, about twenty 
in number, each of whom had a garcio, or slave, to wait upon him; they 
had free board, lodging, and clothing; they attended the prior on his 
journeys, and guarded the priory fromattack. The /ibri servientes, or 
free servants, were numerous: there was the master carpenter, master 
and under-cook, brewer, baker, master-smith, nockarius (billman ?), 
fagotarius (woodman ?), and the ductor saccorum (sackman ?). Their 
wages averaged from 3s. tol0s. perannum Of these, there were about 





26 in the house, and about 100 employed about the granges of the priory. 
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—————————————— 
John de Lambhird (from whence the name Lambert) was the head 


most numerous order of servants, in and sbout the priory, 
wlan — * or bondsmen, the s/aves of the establishment. 
did all the menial and ry work of the house. The prior 
tweaty of these slaves set apart for his domestic uses. The 
and conversi had each one to serve and wait upon him. The cellarer 
had a number employed in the kitchen, scullery, and outhouses ; many 
the huntsman, the page of the stables, and the equerries; and 
others tended the cattle, and drove the swine among the woods. It 
would appear, from an entry in the Compotus, “ pro arcucus ad opus 
garcionum,” that these bondsmen were furnished with bows and ar- 
rows-—at least such of them as tended the flocks—in order to their pro- 
tection against wolves and other wild beasts, which then roamed the 
forests of Bolton and Barden. We find them to have been also pro- 
vided with nets, for the purpose of drawing fish from the ponds and 
rivers. : . 

There were also numerous bondsmen, or villeins, on the priory es- 
tates ; and we find occasional entries in the Compotus, of the proceeds 
of their sale. In the year 1824, we have the following entry :—From 
Robert, on of John Emsay, for his manumission, £4. At the same 
period, a good horse fetched double the money. Indeed, on one occa- 
sion we find £18 6s, 8d, given for a horse. But, perhaps, this was a 
charger for the sporting prior himself. Personal slavery was the badge 
of the labouring classes, and most of the feudal tenantry at that time, 
and the religious houses retained it to the last, even when it had fallen 
into use. The people themselves seemed not greatly to dis- 
like it, and used to petition one lord to buy them from another lord 
whom they disliked. Thus, as late as Queen Elizabeth’s reign, we find 
the wenaneey, of the town of Friar Staynforth, in Craven, supplicating 

of Camberland to “ —R purchase them,” in order that 
thy might be b ht under his al eng A instead of that of 
«* Biward Dareye, Esquyer.” The condition of the labouring class, 
however, seems to have been comfortable, if we compare the prices of 
food with the rent of land, and the wages paid for labour. The la- 
bourers and tenantry had numerous rights of ing and pasturage, 
on the commons and in the forests ; of nutting, of cutting wood and dig- 
ging peat, of housebote and haybote, and many others, which were 
more than equal to any benefit of poor-law and that they now enjoy. 
If there was legal bondage, there was, nevertheless, a great deal of self- 
de , and the men were in training for better things. 
he total number of persons, within the priory of Bolton, amounted 
usually to about two hundred ; and, though we can, at this date, gather 
no from these records, of their religious life, we can, at all events, 
ascer that their secular affairs must have kept them busily occu- 
ed. The estates were large, and required constant looking after. The 
ocks and herds were extensive, and roamed far up the hills, and alon 
the valleys. There were mills, and farms, and sheep-walks, an 
churches, and fairs, and tithes all to be governed and looked after. We 
find the prior in one 2* selling wool to one “‘ John of Rescenont”— 
probably a travelling wool-merchant of those days —to the amount 
of about £8,000 of our present money! This seems to have been the 
grand source of revenue of the estates ; for the farms, mills, fair-dues, 
and church-dues, produced only £2,000 ; the total estates producin 
about £10,000 per anoum of our present money. The grain consume 
in the house was principally obtained from tenths, and a small quantity 
Was produced on the estate. We may form some estimate of the style 
of living in the house, from the fact that, in one year, they consumed 
819 quarters of wheaten bread ; 112 quarters of barley meal ; 80 quar- 
ters of oatmeal, for po ; 80 quarters of barley, oats, and wheat 
mixed (called by them mirtilio) ; 636 quarters of malted oats, from 
which oaten ale was made (the ordinary beverage of the house) ; 39 
quarters of oatmeal for the dogs ; and 411 quarters of provender for the 
horses. In some years the —2 was even greater than the 
above. Considerable quantities of cheese were coasumed; 147 stones 
of ewe-milk cheese being disposed of in the course of one year,—this 
being, most probably, eaten by the bondmen, washed down with oaten 
ale. But they did not live on vegetable food merely. Immense quan- 
tities of animal food were also consumed. In the course of one year, 
besides much venison, fish, poultry, &c., they slaughtered not fewer 
than 64 oxen, 35 cows, 1 steer, 140 sheep, and 69 pigs. To lubricate 
this enormous mass of shambles’ meat, as well as in using up four quar- 
ters of the finest flour in pies and pasties, we find 113 stones of butter 


used. 

This good cheer was washed down with lusty liquor. Oaten beer for 
the slaves, but wine for the brethren and the guests, We find doliums 
‘on purchased in Hull—what we now ter . Imone year, we 

them laying in a stock of not less than 1 ons! For one great 
feast—that of the Assumption—we find a sum equivalent to £90 of our 
present money paid forwine. For the same feast, sugar, spices, al- 
monds, garlic, mace, pepper, and cinnamon, with many other dainties, 
are bought, usually at the annual fair of St. Botolph’s, at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire,—for there were no towns in Yorkshire then, at which 
such things could be purchased. Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax were 
little villages in the woods—if they even so much as existed at all ; 
York was a small fortified town, with a castle and a few churches; so 
the Bolton monks had to send to the annual fair at Boston, about 121 
miles distant, to buy their dresses and their groceries. 

On one occasion, William de Malgham, one of the monks, consum- 
mates his fiftieth year in the priory, and his jubilee is celebrated in 
greatstyle. Wine is laid in for the occasion ; an abundant feast is pro- 
vided ; minstrels are hired to sing—William Myoths and John Spofforth 


slaves, and bowmen have disappeared; and 


Albion. 





——— 





February |; 








only the mouldering wreck 
“an osseous fragment, broken, blackened shin-bone of the dead old 
ages,” remains to point out that such things have been! 





A DINNER IN THE PALAIS-ROYAL. 


BY PERCY B. 8T JOHN. 


Eugene Marsouin is, without exception, the most eccentric young 
man it was ever my fate to fallin with. Handsome, well-made, even 
striking- looking, both men and women are always sure to turn round 
and stare after him as he strolls along the Boulevards of Paris, his only 
walk, for he was never known to extend it farther than the Place de la 
Concorde. The Champs Elysées is to him an unknown land. He came to 
Paris ten years ago asa law student, and took a cheap lodging, at L.12 
sterling per annum, in the Rue de Seine. Here he v ted on his 
allowance of L.4 a month, and made an effort tostudy. But the effort 
was almost vain: he fell asleep over his law books, was never known 
to rige in time to attend to the morning lectures. At the end of three 
years, in the twenty-first year of bis age, he had made go little pro- 
ress, that his father determined to recall him But Eugene was too 
dle to pack up his things for a journey, too indolent to e anybody 
to doit. His portress, a good old woman between fifty and sixty, cook- 
ed his dinner for him, fetched him novels from the circula’ {hoon 
and ar ed his room. He could not change his existence. His father 
threatened to stop his allowance, but Eugene wrote back that he would 
just as soon starve as travel two hundred miles. 

Abouta week later he was called on by a lawyer, who announced to 
him the important fact, that his mother’s eldest sister, a maiden lady, 
had just died, and left him 12,000 francs per annum—nearly 1.506 
sterling. Eugene bade the lawyer sit down, rose from his own chair, 
and * up his student books, one by one put them on the fire. He 
then returned to his chair, and —— to calculate what this allow- 
ed him to spend every week. The lawyer stopped him, and demanded 
instructions. Marsouin told him to receive his money for him, and to 
let his old woman have it, at the rate of 230 francs every week, on his 
written order. The man of law readily consented, got him to sign the 
necessary papers, and bowed himself out. 

The existence of Eugene Marsouin scarcely changed. He kept his 
old lodging at L.12 a year, dut he had it beautifully furnished ; he re- 
moved old Catherine from the porter’s lodge to the post of his sole ser- 


having the book he should want ; and instead of dining at a sixteen- 
penny ordinary, took his dinner à /a carte, now at the first restaurant 
on the Boulevards, now in the Palais-Royal. He awoke with clock- 
work regularity at eight, took his chocolate ; and turning round in his 
bed, went once more off to sleep. At eleven he again awoke; and loung- 
ing half-dressed in a huge arm-chair, attacked his breakfast. It was 
composed of various delicacies, of which he scarcely ever ate two mouth- 
fuls ; but he amused himself by lazily cutting up some small pieces, and 
offering them on a fork to his old servant. 

“« Here, Catherine, eat,” he would say. This was in his days of effer- 
precer | 

stupid 
huge volumes of smoke towards the roof. 
** What are you doing, Eugene ?”’ 

** Nothing.” 

‘«* What are you thinking of ?” 

‘* Nothin 


first bridge which led him across the water towards the Boulevards. 


when a party of friends came in, and then he roused himself sufficient 
hours of 


annoyed at having to dine at home for a few days ; and 
effect it hadon him. As he did not sell out of the funds, 


to serve a frien 
played upon his indolence and absence of min 


dressed, and st 
feature of his face. 


livid, his eyes hollow and fiery. Hecame in with a poor attempt at 
strut, and sank in an ——— * 


a terrible effort at a laugh. 





1s. 64. each, and the Baron de Greystock (probably some Tam- 
of those days) receives 3s. 4d., or equivalent to about £2 ster- 
ling. Occasionally, a pilgrim wanders into the es yg on his way 
to Sawley or Brough, and he entertains the inhabitants of the priory 
with wondrous tales of danger and daring in the enterprsie for the re- 
covery of the Holy Sepulchre. There were knights, and their retain- 
ers, on their way to the wars against the Scots; and in one entry in 
the us, we find ‘ gifts to the king and his men, 9s. 6d.” Occa- 
si , the prior has to furnish wains and teams of horses, for the use 
of the army, whereby he is always aloser. On one occasion, a picture 
of St. Cuthbert, for which 10s. is paid, is brought from York, and creates 
& sensation, every brother rejoicing in the beautifying and adornment 
the house. At another time, a missal is added to the small library. 
We find the “ Book of Sentences,” an old monk’s book, purchased for 
80s.,—about the price of two good oxen! At another time we find them 
buying “‘ V’tates (veritates ?) Theologiw”’ for 6s. But the Bolton monks 
were not given to book-buying ; for we find them purchasing only three 
books within a period of forty years! They may, however, have copied 
a goodly number within the same period; for we occasionally find 
** gold and colours” purchased at York and St. Botolpli’s, doubtless for 
the purpose of illumination. We also find them engaged in the study 
of the occult sciences, alchemy, and natural philosophy, and a MS. is 
still in existence, which contains their speculations on those subjects. 
The time of sheep-sheering and corn-reaping seems to have beenheld 
with great festivity. The principal bercaries of the Bolton prior were 
at Malham and Nussay, the latter situated on the borders of Knaresbo- 
rough forest. These bercaries were shepherds’ lodges on the moors, 
and they had attached to them folds, pens, washpits, and everything 
to the business of sheep-shearing. A number of labourers 
assembled, and when it is considered that there were from 2,000 to 
3,000 sheep on the estates, some idea may be formed of the excitement 
and bastle of such occasions. But the reaping-day was the great event 
of the year. It seems to have been the early practice to call in an im- 
mense number of labourers from the neighbourhood, and reap all the 
crops in one day! Thus we find an entry in the Compotus, of “1,010 
men hired for one day, £9 183. 4d.”—or at the rate of 2d. each for the 
day,—s wage about oo to 1s. 8d. or 2s. of our present money. Besides 
these, there were 308 boon-reapers belonging to the estate. One may 
imagine, even now, what a busy scene this t day of harvesting 
** have been, and with what joy and festivity it was brought toa 
close 
Bat the inhabitants of the priory were often rudely interrupted in 
their peaceful pursuits, by the wild forays of their fierce neighbours, 
the Scots. They broke in on them again and again ; drove off their cat- 
tle; destroyed their crops; desecrated their house, and carried off their 
utensils,—the monks being on several occasions, entirely dispersed, 
aod the priory deserted. At this time of day, when York is only a six 
hours’ journey from Scotland, by the iron-road, it is with difficulty we 
ean realize to our minds a period, not so very remote, when border fo- 
rays and destructive invasions, by breechless barbarians, were of re- 
gular, often of almost annual occurrence! 
These rade and barbarous times, however, have now entirely passed 
away; the Scots are civilized and breeched like their neighbours; the 
two countries are now as firmly and peacefully united as the counties 
af York and Lancaster; and no one now fears a border foray or a scot- 
tish raid, The old monks too, have departed ; the sound of their chants 
no longer rises up from the priory in the valley; armigeri, villeins, 


school, and kept up their acquaintance. 
’ Gustave ate quietly, and with evident caution. He touched no wine 


is the first meal I have eaten for three days!” 
ing like a man who had seen a ghost. 
fluence to get me a place of say a thousand francs a year (L.40).” 


Eugene heaved a deep sigh. He saw trouble before him. 
«Could I not lend you a thousand francs ?” he said. 


influential relations.” 


me every month for not going. Some of these days I will.” 
Gustave, rather surprised at his long speech, handed him pen, ink 


off four pages in a very short time, and then sank back almost exhaust 


day, hurried him off that he might reach before the general company 
He farther appointed to dine together at Very’s, in the Palais-Royal 
he was before the superb hotel of the Countess de Montdely. 

tall m 


yd f as doubtful ofadmitting a stranger atthat hour. Gustave pro 
u 


Scarcely ten minutes h 


She was not more than three-and twenty. 
“« Be seated, monsieur, I pray you,” she said after a rapidglance a 








vant; he dressed well ; he subscribed to two libraries, to be sure of 


gaiety ; for if he was at all grave, he said nothing, but sat 
y ooking at his bottle of wine. About two he was dressed. If Royal. 
a friend came in, he was generally discovered lying on his back puffing 


This wen the universal answer. About three he would take his hat, 
his cane, and his gloves, and descending the stairs, make slowly for the 


As an invariable rule, he dined one day at the Café de Paris, thenext at| ta! i i i 
Very’s. He said he wasfond of variety, and showed it by this regular Se, en os oun 
alternation between two houses. He dined well, sometimes alone, some- 
times with a friend, if he happened to meet him exactly in his way. He 
then took his coffee, lit another cigar, and strolled home. A divan, his 
pipe, and a book, were his ordinary resources of an evening ; oo 
y 


to order punch, &c. and sometimes ventured on an unexciting game But 
he never encouraged late hours. He could not live without his eleven 


And thus did his existence move on for years. He neither changed 
in habits, manners, nor looks. When the Revolution *5 he was 


at =» Nap breed not there. Then she saw him turn his back to the crowd, 


continued unabated ; and as soon as the last shot was fired, he resumed 

his placid existence. He was not a bad fellow, ‘hough so essentially 

selfish and wrap up in himself : he would often rouse himself slightly 
» an 


took in good part the ome jokes sometimes | arcade, stood still and looked, all the while leaning on the arm of the 


ne morning, a few months after the Revolution of February, Mar; 
souin had just risen to his eleven o’clock breakfast, when a knock came 
to the outer door. Eugene looked uncomfortable, but nodded to Cathér- 
ine toopen. A song man immediately entered. He was tall, well 


handsome. Intellect was stamped on every| St. Germain. But in a minute he stopped, looked at his soiled gloves, 


** [have come without ceremony to breakfast with you,” hesaid, with 


— red ; whole force of the affair was now in the question—Was he to have dined 

‘ Eat,” replied Eugene indolently, after a languid shake of the head. | with a man or with a woman? Lucie de Montdely, in all her experi- 
He really liked his old school-fellow Gustave de Simonet, but he rarely | ence in society, young and beautiful as she was, had never been in any 
could muster more or ae he now ones. . ware ives —3 way affected by the passion of love. Neither was she now. But the 
years younger, and an artist, hard working, an of talent, an mis and han artist h i 
they met rarely. But they both remembered the friendly days of hee ox nines cae te eee — Pod ee 


be tg = 4 Ry bowl ¢ pee age + * made his breakfast, his 
chee ushed, his eyes lost their horri re, and when he thre i i i i 

Sidbelt bask im. hie chair, he boomed « shite ed man. Seizing on ad gene Marsouin. Catherine opened, and to his surprise he found the 
stant when Catherine was away in the kitchen, he exclaimed) “ This 


“« Gustave ! you want to give me an indigestion !” cried Eugene, look- 


re A r x h you with keeping me an hour waiting for you in the Palais- 
* Tam serious,” replied the young artist ; “‘ and having been prett or gi net , ; 
nearly starved for four months, have come “asaake you ve She az —7* Royal. refased an invitation to dine with Madame la Comtesse, 


A for the Café de Paris, where I waited dinner an hour for you. Wy 
** Eugene! [ have not lived for four months on a two sous of milk | a;a,” ” 
and coe sous of bread for breakfast, and on six sous of meat and bread Sin’ you speek 6 the gargon—be woold have told pon | 
for dinner, since the Revolution—I have not lain three days on my divan 


me that writing-desk. I will give you a letter to the Countess de Mont- 
dely, which will serve your purpose. She has great weight—I forget 
with which minister ; and she is my cousin. I have only seen her once, 
because she lives in the Faubourg St Germain, and I hate to go out of 
my way. But she invites me once a week, and my father reproaghes 


and paper. Eugene took the affair in hand with intense energy, wrote 


ed inhis chair. Gustave thanked him warmly, and without offering to 
read the note, put itin an envelope, sealed it, and addressed it. Eugene 
then gave him one of his cards, and stating that this was her reception- 


at six. Gustave borrowed five francs of his friend. With this he 


if the countess were visible. The man hesitated, but rather 


the card and the note. The domestic bowed, and showed the 
oung man up & splendid flight of stairs into a perfectly gorgeous salon. 
ethen again bowed ee pene 4 took thecard and note, and retired. 
elapsed before Gustave, who was admiring a 
= —— of — be sgt y ted by the quick entrance of a 
ady He started involuntarily, and then bent profound! 1 i i i 
young oreature, blue-eyed, fait-haired, and sparcling wi “{ beg —* rose, and advancing near to the young man, who stood with his eye? 


the artist, from eyes in which stood fresh-started tears: ‘« my cousin e- 
is a most strange person. He quite forgets the Revolution, and the death arte: Me ING Rearreneen, S00 SOtOt RAE ORS; WREIR Date © 


of my husband. He writes as if my husband were alive, ‘and enjoy, 



























































ieture 
the confidence of the late king. This is most annoying. It is trug the * 
when my husband was alive—he has been dead two years—I had Som, «Come 


little influence, and could serve my friends.” 
“Madame,” exclaimed Gustave, rising, not wholly unable to 4; 

his sorrow, ‘‘ I am very sorry” —— . 
** Monsieur,” said the young woman a little impatiently, «are . 
aware of the contents of this letter ?” you 
‘* Madame, I understand it to be a note recommending Me to you 
notice for some modest pl«ce.” 
The countess handed it to the artist, who, with burning cheeks, read 
in it every detail of his misery and suffering. He rose again, his ey, sa wi 
bowed with humiliation and shame, and muttering something about the 
folly of Eugene, was about to rush wildly from the room. 
“Monsieur, have a little regard for me,” said the countess som,. 
what quickly, but evidently with much emotion, at the same time Ting. 
ing her bell. A servant came. 

** Deny me to pu I wish to consult with monsieur about th, 
Eastern Gallery, and about my portrait, which Monsieur V—— },, 
so long neglected. Let thegallery be ready in half an hoar;” and the, 
she continued, when they were once more alone—‘‘I am rich, fond , 
pictures, and shall be proud to find you employment suited to your ta). 
ents. Do you paint portraits?” 

‘‘ That Diana of Poictiers over your own picture is mine,” said thy 
young artist modestly : ‘‘ Eugene bought it of me two years ago.” 

** It is the only politeness I ever received from him,” replied th, 
countess, not without much satisfaction, for the painting was full of ta). 
ent and promise: ‘ I hope you will paint me as well ?” 

“M e,” cried Gustave eee “you offer to take a poor 
unfriended artist by the hand. I can never show my gratitude.” 

The countess shook her head, and led the way, r some farthe; 
conversation, to the eens: While wai for this to be reg. 
dy, Gustave told his whole history. The countess pressed him so del; 
cately, he could not refuse, especially when — had told the worst 
Madame de Montdely casually explained that she had married the 
ambassador, who had been her husband, to settle some disputed claim 
about estates, at an when she had no will ofher own. Both of ay | 
imaginative cast of mind, the countess and the artist soon became 
friends, and before an hour, had got rid of all the reserve of strangers. 
The widow, used to the world, and to all kinds of society, found ples. 
sure in the talk of the ambitious, talented, but poor artist; and when 
she came to settle with him the hours of her sittings, the best position 
for her to sit, and other details, they were already on familiar terms. 
Gustave was a gentleman in every sense of the word, and this the lady 
at once saw. 

At last the young artist took his hat to go, long before the countes 
seemed at all inclined to be fatigued with fis company. She then told 
him that several public men dined that day at her table, and she should 
be happy to see him. Gustave remembered his ——— at six, and 
eng y declined. He did not mention with whom he was engaged, lest 

e might be tempted to — him who had served him s0 effica- 
ciously. The countess seemed a little surprised at his not accepting her 
invitation, and at his preferring to keep an engagement in the Palais. 


‘* Poor, handsome, talented, modest, unhackneyed in the ways of the 
world,” said the countess as she sat musing alone after his departure; 
** this has always been my ideal. Married at seventeen to a good old 
man, a formal diplomatist, who was like a second father to me; thrust 
into the society of nothing but politicians, I always dreamed of taking 
a real husband from the talented crowd of struggling geniuses. One 
has fallen in my way. I like him much, and fanc shall like him 
more. He seems a man of honour and principle. That isall I ask, for 
I will never marry a man to whom I cannot confide my property. Tas! 

of marrying, a { know 
nothing of theman! Who is he going to dine with to-day? If I knew, 
I might judge him better.” 

The countess rang, and ordered a carriage and her companion to ac- 
company her—another protégée raised from misery. In ten minutes 
more she was on her way to the Palais-Royal, and soon lounging along 
the arcades, as if in search of —— It was just six o’clock, and 
she saw Gustave walking in the garden before the café of the Rotonde, 
as if waiting for some one. The gay young countess felt a little annoyed 
at her own curiosity, but the desire to know who was his companion in © 
the dinner overcame all. A quarter-past six,and still no one came. 
Gustave went and looked in at Very’s, but the person he expected 


money. It seemed only to be a few coppers. Half-past six, and Gus- 
tave seemed to grow impatient. The poor fellow was hungry. He 
seemed anxious and doubtful. Suddenly he darted away towards the 
Rue Vivienne. The countess, who was beginning asecond round in the 






astonished Mademoiselle de Fonsec. In five minutes Gustave came back 
with a small loaf in his hand, which he began to break and eat. No 
one noticed him He still walked up and down, but evidently not as if 
he expected adinner. Suddenly, as he began his second loaf, a thought 
seemed to strike him, and he moved in the direction of the Faubourg 











Thi 
e was, however, ghastly pale; his cheeks were/ felt his cravat, and turned back. Decidedly he would dine on dry regior 
bread. ambet 
The countess now hurried back to her carriage, convinced that Gus- poet— 
tave was to have dined with some one, and not some one with him. The 
Str 


in her an interest she had never felt before; young as she was, she was i 
quite persuaded that, should inquiry satisfy her as to his honourable F 
>| character, she should feel much more. 

About twelve o’clock the next day Gustave rang at the door of Eu- 


ountess and Mademoiselle de Fonsce breakfasting with the indolent 
Eugene, who was, however, trying to look amiable, and eager to oblige. 
He looked intensely relieved when he saw Gustave. 

‘IT came,” said Gustave, after paying his respects to the ladies, ‘to 


because you had made me a promise to dine with you at Very’s.” 
** Fatal mistake !” cried Eugene with a tragic air. “1 was so con- 
fused yesterday morning, I must have said Very’s ; but it was my day 


“ Bo, 2 mensieur,” sald the countess with a ontle whieh unconsciously = 

was ant, “ you deserted me for my cousin? I shall punish him by © e 

a , —* = * vp! ay § : R. ask for work! Icannot just| making him’dine with me to-day ; J as I know his indolent habits, | ay 4d 
now find artistic work ; let me get a place as copying clerk. You have| shall send a carriage for him. You recollect, Monsieur de Simonet, be 
** My dear fellow, I ama lazy dog, but there is my hand. Reach pes od a as y at twois my fret sitting. Will you take 9 seat in my tr 
Gustave accepted, and that afternoon the picture was commenced ide 

Three times a week did the young man stand before the canvas, and of 

strive to make a copy of the living, breathing, beautiful thing before th 

him; but it was more difficult than he expected. The beauty, grace, an 

and unaffected charming character of the young widow, the easy snd ed 

elegant familiarity of her tone to her protégées— Mademoiselle de Fon- wi 

»| sec was always the companion of these sittings—the real nobleness © 8p 

her character, and, above all, the deep gratitude which he felt for her be 

kindness to him, produced a result which would have been surprising in 

if it had not been produced. Gustave made scarcely any progress with 

his picture. (B 

About two months had 22* away. It was May last year; the an 

-| three were in the very midst of a sitting. Lucie was leaning back in ve 

»>|her chair, while St ates some defects in —* expression S. . 

‘ the countess’s eyes. servant suddenly summoned Mademoiselle de wt 

bought gloves, had his boots cleaned, and hired acab. At two o'clock | Fonsec away. ‘As the door closed behind her, the artist let his pencil po 
. — 7 to 

He rene: and entering the large and well-paved court, inquired of a —* og * Ae tears in his apen, before the a 

‘* Madame la Comtesse, I give it up! I cannot complete your pi¢- th 

-|ture: itis a vain attempt. [ am not worthy to do so.” J 

** What mean you, sir ?” ‘ 

‘** Madame, I am frank and honest. I have looked too often on your q 


face for two months past. No artist can paint the features of her with 
whom he is madly, hopelessly in love !” : 


The countess closed her eyes an instant, and spoke not; then she 


fixed on the unfinished portrait. ‘Why, hopelessly, Gustave?” sh¢ 
said, ony Som hand on his arm. 
t} Half an hour later, when Mademoiselle de Fonsec returned, and en- 





tired. Gustave was kneeling at the countess’s feet, one hand in his, 
! 
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alloyed happiness. Lucie was 6 in a 
piotare of wt him of some project for their mutual happiness. 
a in, Laura,” said the countess with a sweet smile, “‘ and 
* Cosme bap We are affianced, and all the world must soon 
ow it” dat the church of the Madeleine. The door was 
Be Ms pov Ae It was a splendid wedding; all the fashion- 
wee Pa were present, and all the leading men in the arts, for a 


— member of the circles of the Faubourg St. Germain 


rar hand to a young and talented artist. There were some 
; ; giving othe matter, But only afew. Most persons agreed that it 
rs Tead pers well-assorted match. The — were equal in all but money, 
is eye, r ¢ astave brought genius, while Lucie brought gold. He was, even 


at least her equal. 


those days, and the crowd smiled as E 


It was a warm day, ene Marsouin, with 


~ mq The 
: : ance, ascended the steps of the splendid church. 
e Ting. er — intensely from heat and a day of dissipation. He 
0 "7 tually risen at tea 0 clock! But he was really attached to both 
* — end Gustave, and hedid not seriously grumble. He resisted, 
id th —* strongly an invitation into the country ; but at last he yield- 
ond . ke d spent the autumn of the year with the happy couple. He has, 
“yh, dae far broken in upon his habits, as to dine once a week with 


preover, 80 


ur tal. * during the season; andhe never fails, after the first glass of 
ne, to dep 


ore his mistake about the invitation to Gustave, and to 


















bid the i - h 
” the other so poor a dinner in the Palais-Royal. The 
" th —*25 ——— laugh, and I hope they always may Cer- 
of tal inly, in all my experience of life, wh.ch has been varied enough, 
; ough short, I hag io not a ew de by ener th ped cous | pee Gus- 
8 et. eir love ‘oun on mu esteem, 
* Poor ve and Lucie go h share in its composition. They advise 


feeling has 
* 2 their example, but he declares that he could never 


















arther , 
tship and a wedding, to say nothing of the chance of find- 
an * ——8 —8 bear with his eccentricities. But perhaps in 
worst g he may envy the happiness of his cousins. We shall see. 
e 
* AMBER. 
Of an ; a ‘ 
ded with a vivid charm as the relic of a bygone vegetation, 
ay a invested with a greater scientific interest from the fact that 
rt “ e very name—electrum—bestowed upon it by the Greeks, has been 
Fee erpetuated in that given to the greatest and most mysteriously all- 
Sition sryading of the natural forces* — . . 
ferms Upwards of 500 years before Christ, Thales, the philosopher of Mile- 
@ lady s, discovered the power which amber possesses of attracting to, or re- 
y ; ling from, itself certain substances. Exulting with joy, and perhaps 
antes fimly foreseeing the important truth hereafter to be deduced from this 
n told iscoyery, he announced to his admiring and wondering school that 
hould his amber contained within its substance an essence, or living prin- 
r, and iple, ‘‘ which, lying dormant, was awakened only by friction, and 
1 lest nen wandeed forth to attract toitself various surrounding particles,” 
** laden with which, it returned into its own body. Such were the first 
ag her faint glimmerings of our hy vipat oa of Electricity. _ 
alais- That amber was known to, and valued by, the ancients long before 


he date of this discovery, has been amply groves though some diffi- 
bulties have been cast on the page of its early history, on account of 
he name electrum being also applied to an amber-coloured amalgam of 
oldand silver. There is no joubt, however, that amber is in some 
places actually referred to by Homer ; for instance, where he describes 
necklace made of “ gold and silver, bound or held together by amber.” 


of the 


One And again, where he classes together, or rather places in opposition, 
, him “gold and electrum, silver and ivory”—proving that it was at this 
k, for riod in use as a gem ; though probably its odoriferous and inflamma- 
Ta! bie properties first gave it its value, and brought it into notice as in- 


know 


cense. 
new, That the Phoenicians, the early merchants of the south, traded in 


amber is well ascertained ; but whether they actually reached the 
shores of the Baltic, or even the western Cimbrian coast,or whether 


tin they received it from thence through the medium of Britain, remains 


= doubtful, though the former opinion appears to be gaining ground. We 
“and gg Must, however, remark that amber,in tolerable quantities, has been 


found in Britain itself, and that its use by the ancient Britons has been 
evidenced by the disinterment of amber necklaces, or detached beads, 
‘from different barrows. Tacitus appears to be the first writer who 
positively mentions the amber ef the Baltic, the trade in which fur- 
nishes Humboldt with a beautiful example of the humanising influence 


of an ughin but one single article of use or chat 
ere a 


onde, | 
oyed 
yn in 









inland » tho 
‘ne attiber alluded to was 


Gus. handed, as it were, from le to 

He hroughout the length of Germany, and so across the Alps (w 

the road, sacred to commerce, was protected by all the neighbouring tribes) 
a the to the banks of the Eridanus, or Po, from whence it circulated through 
the the south of Europe—thus bringing us at once to the typical myth of 
yack the sunstone of the Eridanus ; in which, when Pheton was struck into 


the Po, his sisters remained lamenting on its banks until they were 
turned into poplars, while their tears continued to flow in the form of 
amber, being, as Ovid tells us, 

“ Hardened into value by the sun.” 

This beautiful allegory was still more closely connected with the 
region of fable by the nations of the East, Who made the tears of which 
amber was formed to be those of a certain sacred sea-bird ; thus the 
poet— 


as if 


“ Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird hath wept.” 

Strange and varied, indeed, have been the origins assigned to this 
substance, which has been alternately removed from one kingdom of 
nature toanother, until, fixed by the magic wand of science, its proper 
birth-place in the vegetable world was conceded to it. Here, as in 
many other instances, we find the accounts of Pliny more correct than 
those of many of his successors through a long series ofages. He con- 
sidered it to be the resin of either the poplar or “‘ cedar of the pine 
kind.” On this account the Romans called it succinum, from succus, 





B the juiceof atree; and by this name it is still known in our medical 
lent language. By later writers it wassupposed to be a natural mineral ; 
ige. and we find the careful and accurate Ray, in giving his opinion respect- 

ingsomeamber from Thedle Thorpe, on the Lindsey coast, qualifying 
‘ to his decision by saying—‘‘ I am but a learner, and a very young one, in 
sis- minerals,” &c. Others regarded it as animal matter which had un- 
se, dergone some peculiar alteration from the action of the waves. Some 
affirmed that it wasasea-plant, which, growing at the bottom of the 
on- deeper parts of the ocean, was occasionally broken, when its fragments 
lay Were washed onshore. Others went so far as to imagine that, because 
‘hy insects were found in it, it was produced by them, Patrin indeed con- 
cludes that it was honey mineralised by vitriolic acid, and that the flies, 
sly &o. were killed on touching it by means of its electricity ; for insecis, 
by he says, are not found except in substances on which they feed ; pithily 
8, | ad ping, as indisputable proof, that «‘ where bees are found, amber may 
Let, be discovered” The mysterious doubt with which it was surrounded 
my was further increased by alleged instances of clear and legible He- 
brew and Arabic characters being found enclosed in its substance—an 
ed idea which — probably originated in what Goppert and Dr K. Thomas 
nd of Konigsberg huve proved to be specimens of fossil mould. Gradually 
yre the Vegetable theory regained its ground, until at length it was clearly 
oe, and universally acknowledged that amber is the fossilised or bituminis- 
nd ed resin or gum of sowe of the cone-bearing trees—of kinds, however, 
n- which acco: ing to Goppert, were far more resinous than‘any of the revent 
of species, as this substance is produced not only as in our present trees— 
ner between the wood and the bark—but also, as proved by the microscope, 
ng in the wood itself following thecourse of the medallary rays. 
ith ignite, or as it is more generally termed, wood-coal, brown-coal 
(Braunkohle), or bovey-coal, abounds on the Baltic coast of Prussia— 
she and here, too, is the largest known deposition of amber; yet, until a 
. very recent period, the obvious connection between the two substances 
‘ * annoticed. ‘tis true, indeed, that the frequent occurrence of fos- 
; Si wood on the shores—trunks of enormous trees being sometimes ex- 
2 posed by the action of the waves—induced the peasantry of the district 
he to distinguish it by the name of ‘‘ amber-wood;” but the learned drew 
| a treeder inference from the fact, and decided, says Dr. Thomas, that 
ice ¢ trunks were those of the palm, and that consequently the long: dis- 
nee situation of the garden of Eden must of necessity be on the Sam- 
| o coast! To the above-named gentlemen we are chiefly indebted for 
4 2 attention which has recently been given tothe subject. In the year 
, ¢ —* accidentally met with some fir-cones on the hills along the coast 
; te * which were, in opposition to his own opinion, pronounced 
e arey cent. Determined, however, to decide the question, and encour- 
. * in his own belief by an account—which appeared almost likely 
© into fable—of the finding, some years before, of a fossil fir- 
a The name amber—or ambar, as it was for merly spelled—is derived from the 


eo 


Arab : , 
9 term embra, end indeed some of our older English writers use the word in 


branch, with well-preserved cones, in the Hubenik amber-district, he, 
as soon as circumstances permitted it, properly explored the sage 

and was amply rewarded by a collection of cones of various species. As 

before-mentioned, amber had } been ed as the resin of a 

conifer, and it was now appsrently shown in connection with the coni- 

fere from which it was formed—en idea which was ened by the 

fact, that many of the pieces of fossil-wood, on being burned, gave out 

asmellofamber. For greater accuracy and certainty, however, these 

cones were transmitted to one of the highest living authorities on fossil 

woods, Professor Goppert of Breslau, who, after careful examjnation, 

stated that two species “reminded him so exactly of the now existing 

forms, that they could not be distinguished from them ;” while the oth- 

ers, which formed the greater portion of the collection, ‘‘ were forms 
which do not now exist.” Yethe negatived the idea that these ancient 

trees were connected with the origin or occurrence of amber, partly 
founding the denial on the non-prsence of the smell of amber in some of 
the w and cones, and partly adhering to a theory that the amber of 
the Prussian coast had originated in an abundant vegetation which 
grew on an island of temporary existence, and of the date of the Terti- 

ary formation, which rose tothe north of Samland in the Baltic. 

Dr. Karl Thomas afterwards investigated the subject, with results 
which seem to require little besides a candid examination to secure their 
general adoption. In the first place, he treated a portion of the fossil 
wood, which had nu smell of amber, with nitro-sulphurie acid; it gave 
no useful explosive matter, but Pera a resin strongly reminding him 
of the artificial musk produced from amber by nitric acid. In conse- 
quence of this result, Dr. Reich submitted fourteen fragments of the 
wood, which were selected at random, and which appeared to belong to 
different species of conifer#, to examination ; of which yielded 
succinic acid, as did also cones from the same bed. ‘If, then,” says 
Dr. Thomas, “the occurrence of succinic acid, except from amber, is 
so problematical that amber may be considered as its only source, we 
must admit also that the coniferous woods which contain it —2* 
not only to the amber Flora, but that they were that portion of it which 
actually yielded it ;’* and, asa necessary consequence, that though oth- 
er © ape may co-exist with the amber-trees, the principal mass of 
wood to which the lignite owes its origin is — 5 

The next argument which may be advanced is found in the geological 
outline of the Samlandic coast, given by Dr. Thomas as that with which 
he is most intimately acquainted, and of which the following is a brief 
abstract :— ; 

A seemingly horizontal stratum of sand and coal-bearing clay, which 
is an alluvial product, reaches from Lapéhn to Warnik. Between War- 
nick and Grosskuhren a peculiar sand formation—in which amber is 
sometimes found, though always much worn and outwardly decomposed 
by the atmosphere, while in the subjacent beds it is constantly in the 
natural state—rises from the sea-level, making an angle of fifteen de- 

rees west; it is composed of parallel layers whose limits are marked 
by the deposition of redochre. These layers are vertically cut through 
by tubular fossil bodies resembling encrinites, and also contain other 
marine remains. Under this sand-bank, and extending in similar di- 
rections, lies the stratum of amber-earth, which is blue or mottled ; 
this earth has been explored wherever it rises high enough above the 
surface of the sea. Beneath this is the bed called Schluf, which is on- 
ly distinguished from the above by its having no amber. Carbonised 
wood, of coniferous character, and similar to that at Rauschen, is found 
in this amber layer, while sharks’ teeth, together with impressions of 
echinites, have been found in both the amber and the schluff beds. 

From Grosskuhren these layers continue at the same angle of eleva- 
tion to the villages of Great and Little Kuhen, where they rise to the 
height of from forty to sixty feet above the sea, and, to the great profit 
of the miner, expose the amber beds. The western extremity of the 
formation is covered, behind Little Kuhen, by hills apparently of dilu- 
vial structure ; but it crops out again from the superincumbent mass, 
so that the Samlandic shore presents a most interesting profile of the 
formation. At Rosenorth the strata dip rapidly to the south, so as to 
elude observation, but at the same time rise abruptly from the sea to 
the south in such a manner that the separated strata are merely covered 
by a diluvial loam of ten feet thick. Another member of the amber 
formation lies almost hofizontally in the coast hills of Dirschkeim, in 
which the amber bed, which iies four feet deep, is not very productive, 
but it evidently extends under the sea, as has long been shown by the 
quantities of amber thrown on that part of the coast—a storm of but 
moderate length and violence on the first day of January 1848 having 
brought to li ht in a very brief space no less than 800 pounds. 

Attention ang bene thus drawn to the subject, every fresh exami- 
natien seems to tend to the confirmation of the inferences of Dr. Thomas, 
and will probably lead to the result which he announces as his great 
object—namely, to the enlargement of our knowledge of the localities of 
amber beds, with a view to increase the supply of this valuable com- 
modity. Already it has been discovered at various points along the 
coast of Prussia, as well as inland ; in parts of Russia, and in Siberia. 
Sicily may rank next to Prussia as an amber-producing country, but 
the substance ** to be very widely distributed over the world. In 
Britain, amber has been dug up in the neighbourhood of London, and it 
is sometimes washed up by the sea on the north-east coasts ; while Pen- 
nant mentions the cliff of Holderness as a clay formation from which 
amber is sometimes washed out in considerable quantities, but always 
covered with the coating, caused by atmospheric decomposition, which 
is mentioned by Dr. ‘Thomas as appearing in the amber of the sand 
layer near Warnik. 

The uses to which amber has been applied are various ; and though 
not now prized so much in jewelry as formerly, yetit is still greatly 
valued in the East as a material for the mouthpieces of smoking appara- 
tus, as well as for many articles of decorated furniture; while its 

ble and wholesome scent, her with its inflammability, ren- 
der it an almost necessary i ent in es andincense. Reg- 
nard, pag in 1681, expresses the great astonishment which he, who 
** made so little use of it,” felt on finding that it formed the principal 
article of commerce between the Dutch and the nations of the East. 
And in the annoymous account of Thibet in the eighteenth century, pub- 
lished by Pinkerton, mention is made of the merchants whose practice 
it was to collect amber beads for sale in the markets of Bitan—as Thi- 
bet is called—where it was so valued for the purpose of burning at 
feasts, in the Chinese fashion, that the serve, or nine ounces, of beads 
which at Patna were purchased for from 30 to 40 rũnis, were resold in 
Biatan for from 250 to 300 rapis. In Eastern lands, the smell of this 
burning amber is considered a specific in headaches of every descrip- 
tion. he ancients prized it ata very early period for its medicinal 
powers, and it still takes its place in our healing list. Some time ago 
the vapour from burning amber was received on woollen cloths, with 
which rheumatic or paralytic limbs were afterwards rubbed; but this 
is now quite discontinued, it having been long acknowledged that it was 
the friction, and not the vapour, which formed the remedy. The use of 
powdered amber in cases of hysterics has also been almost abandoned 
as inefficacious ; but the rectified oil, which is of a highly bituminous 
nature, is still applied in paralysis, rheumatism, and as a warm stimu- 
lant, in complaints of the spine, as well as in hooping-cough and other 
convulsive attacks. It is also said that intermittent fevers of lo 
standing have been cured by it. The fracture of amber is conchoidal, 
and its specific gravity 1.078. The succinic acid is procured from it 
by heat, and the oil is afterwards separated from it by repeated wash- 
ings ; but if the acid be exposed to lengthened heat in a closed vessel, 
the oil becomes thick and dark, and leaves a residue of “ thick black 
shining coal.”’ 

The whole of the Prussian amber “‘ fishery,” as it is termed, belongs 
to the king, and yields him aconsiderable income. In the time of Reg- 
nard—when it belonged to the Elector of Brandenburg, since mer ~ 
first in the dukedom, and afterwards in the kingly power of Prussia— 
it produced about 25,000 crowns a month, but we do not imagine its 
profit to amount to nearly thatsum at present. After a storm, or an 
unusually high tide, the amber coasts of Prussia exhibit a scene of the 
rr animation and interest ; for though a guard of soldiers is 

rawn up on the beach for the prevention of any infringement of the 
king’s rights, yet it is a day of unwonted activity for the peasant. In 
fact the chances and uncertainties attending the gathering of amber 
give itall the charm ofasport. Men, women, andchildren issue forth 
as soon as the tide falls low enough, and hasten in cheerful groups to 
take advantage of the hours which shall elapse before the return of the 
sea toclaim and cover its own. 

Very different accounts are given as to the size of the lumps in which 
amber is generally found, but most modern naturalists agree that it 
seldom exceeds a fort in one piece: yet Regnard tells us 
that the Margrave of Brandenburg presented the emperor of Russia 
with a chair of amber, which was supposed to be the greatest curiosity 
in the world; and that he also gave the dauphin—by whom we suppose 
he means the hereditary grand duke—a mirror of the same, which was 
considered a masterpiece. Santos talks of a lump found on the coasts 
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of Melinda in 1596 so large, that a man might easily hide behind it ; 
and — oo no person em ee © was possessed of money 
eno ts purchase, and that it was consequently broken 
— fragments. We should remark that, not —* 
rumours to the contrary, no method has been yet discovered of 

amber into one piece, as the application of heat separates its - 


cles. 


THE GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTIES OF THE LAW; 


The most litigious fellow I ever knew, was a Welshman named Bones. 
He had got » by some means, of a bit of waste ground behind 
a — house in Hogwash Street. Adjoining this land was a yard, 
belonging to the ish of St. Jeremiah, which the Parish Trustees 
were fencing in with a wall. Bones alleged that one corner of their wall 
was advanced about tem inches on his ground, and as they deciined te 
remove it back, he kicked down the brickwork before the mortar wag 
dry. The Trustees having satisfied themselves that they were not 
only within their own boundary, but that they left Bones some feet of 
oe parish land to boot, built up the wall again. Bones kicked it 

own . 
The Trustees put it up a third time,under the protection of a police- 





man. The inexorable Bones, in spite of the awful presence of this 
functionary, not only kicked down the wall again, but kicked the 
bricklayers into the bargain. This was too much, and Bones was 
marched off to G for assaulting the bricklayers. Tho magis- 
trate rather - the complaint, but bound over Bones to keep 
the he causa belli, the wall, was re-edified a fourth time; 
but when the Trustees revisited the — next morning, it was 

in ruins! While they were in consultation upon this last ina, they 
were politely waited upon by an attorney’s clerk, who served them 


with “ writs” in an action of trespass, at the suit of Bones, for en- 


croaching on his land. 
Thus war was declared about a dirty piece of land literally not se 
big as a door-step, and the whole fee-simple of which would not sell for 


a shilling. The tees, however, thought they ought not to give up 
the rights of the h to the obstinacy of a perverse fellow, like 
Bones, and resolved to indict Bones for assaulting the workmen. Ac- 
cordingly, the action and indictment went on together. 

The action was tried first, and as the evidence clearly showed the 
Trustees had kept within their own boundary, they got the verdict. 
Bones moved for @ new trial; that failed. The Trustees now thought 
they would le#the matter rest, as it had cust the parish about one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and they supposed that Bones had had h 
of it. But they had mistaken their man. He brought a writ of error 
in the action, which carried the cause into the Exchequer Court, and 
tied it up nearly two years, and in the mean time he forced them nolens 
volens to try the indictment. When the trial came on the Jadge said, 
that as the whole question had been decided in the action, there was 
no occasion for any further proceedings, and therefore the Defendant 
had better be acquitted, and so make an end of it. 

Accordingly Bones was acquitted; and the very next thing Bones 
did, was to sue the Trustees in a new action, for maliciously institut- 
ing the indictment against him without reasonable cause! The new 
action went on to trial; and it being proved that one of the Trustees 
had been overheard to say that they would punish him, this was taken 
as evidence of malice, and Bones got a verdict of forty shillings dama- 
ges besides al! thecosts. Elated with this victory, Bones pushed on 
his old action in the Exchequer Chamber to a hearing, but the Court 
afirmed the judgment against him, without hearing the Trustees 
counsel. 

The Trustees were now sick of the very name of Bones, which had 
become a sort of bugbear, so that if a friend met a Trustee in the 
street, he would be greeted with an inquiry after the health of his 
friend Mr. Bones. ey would then have gladly let the whole matter 
drop into oblivion, bat Jupiter and Bones had determined otherwise; for 
the indomitable Bones brought a Writ of Error in the House of Lords 
on the judgment of the Exchequer Chamber. The unhappy Trustees had 
caught a Tartar, and follow him into the House of Lords they must. 
Accordingly, after another year or two’s delay, the case came on in the 
Lords. Their Lordships pronounced it the most trumpery Writ of Br- 
ror they had ever seen, and again affirmed the judgment, with costs, 
against Bones. The Trustees now taxed their costs, and found yaw 
they had spent not less than five hundred pounds in def oir 
claim to a bit of ground that was nct of the value of an old shoe. But, 
then, Bones was condemned to pay the costs. True; so they issued 
execution against. ; caught him after some trouble, 
him up in gaol. next week, Bones petitioned the I 
got out of Ee and, onexamination of schedule, his effects a) 
to be £0. 0s. Od.! Bones had in"fact been fighting the Trustees on 
credit for the last three years; for his own attorney was put down as & 
creditor to a large amount, which was the only satisfaction the Trus- 
tees obtained from perusing his schedule. 

a) md 








They were now obliged to have recourse to the Parish funds 
their own law expenses, and were consoling themselves with the 

tion that these did not come out of their own pockets,—when they re- 
ceived the usual notification that a bill in Chancery had been filed 
against them, at Mr. Bones’s suit, to overhaul their accounts with the 
parish, and prevent the misapplication of the Parish mo to the - 
ment of their law costs! This was the climax. And g — a 
disciple of Coke, I have heard nothing further of it; being um . 
as well perhaps as unqualified, to follow the case into the lab 

vaults of the Court of Chancery. The catastrophe, if this were a tale, 
could hardly be mended—so the true story may end here. 


— >_—_ 


DR. LAYARD AND NINEVEH, 


When ‘ Nineveh and its Remains” was published two years ago, the 
very title of the work was certain to excite the utmost curiosity, but 
the disclosures contained in it far exceeded all the imagination could 
have conceived. That a city, originally built, as we are informed in 
the Scriptures (Genesis x. 11 and 12 verses), by one of the de- 
scendants of Noah—a city, which for countless, or at least unknown 
ages, had vanished from the face of the earth, so that not one memorial 
or authentic record of the manners and customs of its inhabitants had 
been preserved—that ancient Nineveh should have been, as it were, 
called up to pass before the eyes of the mortals of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was an event calculated to beget the utmost interest and astonish- 
ment. That so marvellous a work should have been performed by the 
enterprise, perseverance, and genius of a single unassisted man, wag 
not the least surprising circumstance in the matter. 

The city of Nineveh was the metropolis of the great Assyrian empire, 
and there is abundant evidence to prove that it was once the largest 
and most populous city in the world. Whether Ninus, the builder, or 
restorer of that vast city, completed it before or after the overthrow of 
Zoroaster, is uncertain. It is agreed by all profane writers, and con- 
firmed by the Scriptures, that it exceeded all others in circuit and 
magnificence ; for it wasin circumference four hundred and eighty 
stadia, or furlongs (sixty miles), the walls being a hundred feet high, 
and so broad that three chariots might be driven abreast on the ram- 
parts. These walls were adorned with fifteen hundred towers, each 
two hundred feet —* 

But this city, built in the plains of Assyria, on the banks of the 
river Tigris and in the region of Eden, was founded long before the 
time of Ninus, and, as ancient historians report, was called Campsor, 
until Ninus amplified it and gave it the name of Nineveh. 

This Campsor, then, must have been founded by Asshur, who, as we 
learn from Genesis, went forth from the lund of Shinar and built Nine- 
veh. Nothing more concerning it, however, is told in the Sacred writ- 
ings till the time of the prophet Jonah, who describes it as an “ e@x- 
ceeding great city of three days’ journey.” He also indicates its im- 
mense population, saying, that it contained ‘‘ more than six score 
thousand ons that could not discern between their right hand and 
their left hand.” Supposing one sixth of the inhabitants of Nineveh to 
have been in this deplorable state of ignorance, we have a population 
more than seven hundred thousand in number. 

The preaching of the prophet Jonah caused the people of Nineveh 
to repent, and accordingly the city was spared for a time; yet shortly 
afterwards Nahuu. was commanded to declare the burden of Nineveh, 
to proclaim the city’s destruction, and to announce the downfal of the 
Assyrian empire. This prophet speaks of it asa city with many strong- 
holds, and many gates with bars; that had multiplied her merchants 
above the stars of heaven ; whose inhabitants and princes were numere 
ous as the locusts; and whose store and glory of pleasant furniture 
was endless. 

The destruction of the city, in the 7 B. c. 606, by the combined 
armies of Cyaxares, king of Persia, and Nabopolassar, who was, as Dr. 
Layard thinks, the Assyrian governor of Babylon, fulfilled this predig. 
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So sad tant many —— 
em y Redetans... Lucian of Samosa. 
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water and 
— flames were carried to Lucian of Samosa. 
ta, who floarished about a.p. 180, informs us that Nineveh had perish- 
ed utterly—that uot a vestige of the city remained, and that even the 
place where it stood was no longer known. 
We ‘it for granted that all our readers, having inspected the 


ex inary sculptures now in the British Museum, or seen drawings | taki 


from them, and having formed a due estimate of the obligations this 
country lies under to the discoverer, will have been anxious, long -ince, 
to know something of that remarkable person, and such information we 
are happy to be enabled, in part at least, to communicate. 

Binee the time of Lucian nearly seventeen centuries have elapsed, 
and the name of Nineveh until lately, alone remained. Its very ruins 
‘were no longer on the face of the land, and in this age of science and 
inquiry, no antiquarian before Dr. Layard ever serious! bethought 
himeelf of seeking out the Nineveh and Babylon of Holy Writ, and of 
searc for the buried palaces of the Assyrian monarchy. Trueit 
is, that the notice of travellers in Assyria had been attracted long ago 
to huge mounds, apparently com of earth and rubbish, and that 
it was conjectured that these were the remains of the stupendous capi- 
tals, Nineveh and Babylon. A mass of brickwork, vitrified and 
out of the aggregated rubbish of centuries, was believed to be the re- 
maius of the tower of Babel. 

The temple of Belus, according to Herodotus, and some mounds in 
the neighbourhood, were sup to be the hanging gardens and mar- 
vellous structures attributed to Semiramis, the wife of Ninus, who 
built Babylon ; but the difficulty of reaching these localities, while it 
excited the interest of the antiquarian, prevented the traveller from 

them. 


Greater curiosity was oma the presumed site of Nineveh than 
of Babylon. Several travellers had no the numerous mounds on 
the left bank of the Tigris, opposite the modern city of Mosul, and 
what tradition had called the tomb of Jonah, on the top of one of the 
mounds, gave a certain probability to the conjecture that it 

the site of Nineveh; but it is to Dr. Layard that we are indebted for a 
knowledge of that important fact, confirmed as it is by the extraordi- 

remains he has forwarded to this country. 

Layards are descended from a distinguished family, named Ray- 
mond, long settled in the south of France, who claimed affinity with 
the Raymonde, sovereign Counts of Toulouse, were among the earliest 
supporters of the reformed religion in that country, and espoused the 
cause of the persecuted Albigenses. The Raymonds, nevertheless, 
continued to receive honours and grants from successive sovereigns of 
France, intermarrying with the noblest families, until the massacre of 
the Huguenots, in 1782, when two of the brothers fell victims in that 
terrible slaughter, whilst a third (the heir) succeeded in effecting his 


eseape into Holland. 
The immediate ancestor of the existing branch of the Raymonds, or 
rather Layards, came over to this country, with William Prince of 
, and held a high command, under that Protestant Prince, at 
' the battle of the Boyne. 
From that period the family definitively settled in England. Having 
already embraced the Protestant faith, Raymond was content, for its 


" pake, to give up his country, and relinquish his property in France ; 


bat warned by the Revocation of the edict of Nantes, he dropped his 
patrimonial name, and assumed that of Layard, a the name of 
an estate, as one of the family was subsequently called Raymond de 
Layarde; destroying at the same time every document which, pre- 
served and transmitted to his descendants, might tempt any one of 
+ to return to Catholicism, and enable him to recover tho estates in 

rance. 

This, the last of the Raymonds, was the grandfather of Dr. Layard, 
the late Dean of Bristol, and of his two brothers, both generals in the 


army. 

A son of the Dean of Bristol, Henry Peter John, held for 
many years & high civil appointment in — was a man of great 
abilities and varied acquirements, and was the father of Austen Henry 
Lay.rd, the subject of our present memoir, who was born at Paris, 
during 4 ae visit of his parents to that metropolis, on the 5th 
of March, 1817. 

The early youth of Layard was passed at Florence. Familiar with 
the language of [taly, it is uo wonder that the glorious literature of 
that country subsequently solicited his attention; or that, born with o 
love of the fine’arts, his taste should have been ennobled and purified 
by a contempla'ion of the glorious models of sculpture and 22 
in which Florence abounds. Was it here that he acquired that com- 
mand over his pencil, which he afterwards found infinitely service- 
able to him amid the ruins of Nimroud? This faculty was afterwards 
fully excited ‘‘ by the appalling sight of slabs with the noblest sculp- 
tures and the finest inscriptions, crumbling into dust before his eyes. 
No draughtsman had been provided to help him : and had he not instant- 
ly determined to arrest by the quickness of his eye and the magic 
of his pencil these fleeting forms, which were aout to disappear for ever, 
many of the finest remains of ancient art would have been irrevocably 
Tost.” 


Layard returned from Italy to his native country for education. 
That being completed, he devoted himself to the study of the law, 
which, however, proved little attractive to him. Pope, paying an ele- 

t iment to the accomplished Murray, afterwards Lord Mans- 
fed, exclaims— 
“How sweetan Ovid was in Murray lost!” 
For our part, we should not satly grieve if we knew that even a 
second Mansfield was lost in a Layard. : 
About the age of 18, Layards travels in Italy, Russia, and other 
excited in him a strong ion for still more extended ad- 
by an ardent desire for knowledge, and 


abandoning his profession, and settlingin the East, where he had 


counexions. 
n the summer of 1339, with a friend for a companion, Dr. Layard 


' left England. Traversing Germany, they ghee through Dalmatia 
_ into Montenegro, where Dr. Layard was induced 


od, ha d to aid d tie chief i ‘a ‘hising 
, having e to aid a young and energetic chief in civili 
cthervioe eee at Bs the condition of his brave but dei: barbarous 
* From Montenegro the friends made their way as they best 
could through Albania and Roumelia, an enterprise in which they en- 
gountered many adventures, and, finally, and at the end of the year, 
arrived by Adriapople at Constantinople. We are informed that Dr. 
Layard proceeded to Baghdad and into Syria ; but we have no means éf 
fo ming his footsteps with accuracy or certainty during this period of 
his wandering and eventful life. At this time his friend quitted him, 
and now he was left to pursue his course alone. 

We earnestly hope that some day—and that not a distant one—Dr 
Layard will 2k to the world an account of the extraordinary adven- 
tures which befel him, when the eager wish to acquire knowledge 
which he desired to exercise for the profit and benefit of his fellow- 
creatures, carried him into strange and mre f lands. If other men 
have acquired a larger experience of diversified life, few have encoun- 
tered and surmounted greater difficulties ; and none have ever engaged 
‘themselves to the attainment of a nobler object. Wandering in the 


_ Desert, he was **— attacked and plundered by wild Arabs, and 


was — peril. Now he might be found settling disputed 
points geography or seeking historical remains—now making his 
way asa over wilds hitherto untrodden by the foot of Europeans, 
or sojou with the barbarous Bactyari in their mountains, civilis- 
ing and the people ; and having somesmall knowledge of medi- 
cine, saving the iife of their chief's only son. 

The are but brief and faint indications of the varied life 
and adventures of Dr. Layard previous to the ha py accident which 
ute that undertaking which resulted 
discoveries that have rendered his name so famous. 
the ruins on the east bank 
is, which have been generally believed to be the ruins 
t the doctor himself describe the sensations with which 


in the extrao 


of the river Ti 
of Nineveh. 


~ he viewed them :— 


** He” (the spectator) ‘ has left the land where nature is still lovely, 
where, in his mind’s cye, he can rebuild the temple, or the theatre, half 
doubting whether they would Lave made a more grateful impression 
upon the senses than the ruin before him. He is now at a loss to give 
Those of whose 
‘works they are the remains, unlike the Roman and the Greek, have left 

no visible traces of their civilization or of their arts; their influence 
das long since passed away. The more he conjectures, the more vague 
the results ont _The scene around is worthy of the ruin he is con- 
— ation meets desolation; a feeling of awe succeeds to 
wonder ; for there is nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to hope, or to 














tell of what has gone by. These huge mounds of Ass made a 
deeper impression upon me, gave rise to more serious thoughts and 
earnest reflections, than the temple of Balbec and the theatres of 
Ionia.” 

Shortly afterwards, Dr. Layard had a second opportunity of viens 
the ruins of Nimroud, and of examining them; and it was upon th 
occasion that the thought suggested itself to him, aad impressed itself 
upon his mind, of making excavations. He had, he tells us, hopes that 
some persons in England might have been induced te aid in the under- 


It would seem, however, although we are not expressly told so, that 
despairing of fulfilling the vision, or of realizing the hopes, which the 
sight of these mysterious mounds had excited, he had determined upon 
abandoning his project, and returning home. He had reached as far as 
Constantinople on his way back to England, when, in a happy mom ent 
he obtained a letter of introduction to Sir Stratford Canning, Her 
Majesty's ambassador at the Sublime Porte. It is not at all wonderful 
that so distinguished a statesman at once perceived that no ordinary 
rson had been presented to his notice, or that he should have invited 
im to prolong his stay in the East, and discharge some extra duties of 
the assy to which he has now become officially attached. Neither 
is it surprising, when the cheracter of Sir Stratford is remembered, 
and the interest he takes in such researches’ as Dr. Layard had at heart 


ng | is known, that, in the autumn of 1845, he should have mentioned to Dr. 


Layard his readiness to incur, for a limited period, the expense of ex- 
cavations in Assyria, in the hope that, should success attend the at- 
tempt, means would be found to conty it out on an adequate scale. 

During Dr. Layard’s stay in Eng and he suffered greatly from an 
aguish fever which recurred monthly, and which he had caught in the 
damp chambers it was necessary he should inhabit at Nimroud. In 
spite, however, of this severe indisposition, so inimical to literary or 
intellectual pursuits, he prepared for the press during his brief re- 
sidence in this country, the ‘‘ Nineveh and its Remains,” and ‘ The 
Monuments of Nineveh, from Drawings made on the Spo ;” besides a 
volume of inscription in the cuneiform character for the British Mu- 
seum, which we trust will soon be published and submitted to the ex- 
amination of the learned world. 

Our readers know the already triumphant result of Dr. Layard’s 
enterprise and perseverance, which have brought into the possession 
of this conntry treasures beyond all price. 





WOBURN ABBEY, THE SEAT OF THE RUSSELLS. 


Mr. Downing writing from ney thas describes the above princely abode, in a 
Jate number of the “ Horticulturist.”’ 

I received in London a note from the Duke of Bedford, which led me, 
while t was in Bedfordshire to make a visit to Woburn Abbey. 

This is considered one of the most complete estates and establishments 
in the Kingdom 

It isfully equal toChatsworth, but inanother way. Chatsworth is semi- 
continental, or ratherit is the concentration of everything that European 
art can do to embellish and render beautiful a great country residence. 
Woburn Abbey is thoroughly English; that is, it does not aim at beau- 
ty, so much as grandeur of extent and substantial completeness, united 
with the most systematic and thorough administration of the whole. 
Besides this, it interested me much as the home for exactly three cen- 
tnries, of a family which has adorned its high station by the highest 
virtues, and by an especial devotion to the interests of the soil.* The 

resent Duke of Bedford is one of the largest and most scientific farmers 
fn England, and his father, the late Duke, was not only an enthusiastic 
agriculturist, but the greatest arboriculturist and botanist of his day, 
whose works, both practical and literary, made their mark upon the 
age. 

“The Woburn estate consists of about thirty thousand acres of land. 
You enter the Hs ae through asingularly rich avenue of evergreens, 
composed of a belt pm dye one hundred feet broad, sloping down like 
an amphitheatre of foliage, from tall Norway spruces and pines in the 
back ground, to rich hollies and Portugal laurels in front. This eon- 
tinues perhaps half a mile, and then you leave it and wind through an 
open park, spacious and grand—for a couple of miles—till you reach 

e Abbey. This is not a building in an antique style, but a grand and 
massive pile in the classical manner, built about the middle of the last 
centugy on the site of the old Abbey. I have said this place seemed to 
me baer oer A English. The first sight of the house is peculiarly so. 
It is built of Portland stone, and has that mossy, discoloured look which 
gathers about even modern buildings in this damp climate, and which 
we in America know nothing of, under our pureand bright skies¢where 
the freshness of stone remains unsullied almost any length of time. 

Woburn Abbey is a large palace, and containing as it does, the accu- 
mulated luxuries of art, refinements, and comforts of so old and wealth 
a family—(with an income of nearly a million of our money,) you will 
not be surprised when I say that we have nothing with which to eom- 
—* it. Indeed, I believe Woburn is considered the most complete 

ouse in England, and that is saying a good deal, when you remember 
that there are 20,000 private houses in Great Britain, larger than our 
President’s house. To get an idea of it, you must imagine asquare mass, 
about which, externally—especially on the side fronting the park, there 
is little to impress you—only the appearance of large size and an air of 
simple dignity. Imagine this ewer ry pile three stories high on 
the park or entrance front, and two stories high on the garden or rear, 
and over two hundred feet in length, on each side. Thedrawing:room 
floor, though in the second story, is therefore exactly on a level with 
the gardens and pleasure grounds in the rear, and the whole of this 
large floor is occupied with an unbroken suite of superb apartments— 
drawing rooms, picture galleries, music-rooms, library, ete.—project- 
ing and receding, and stealing out and in among the delicious scenery 
of the pleasure grounds, in the most ble manner.—There is a no- 
ble library with 20,000 volumes; a gallery, one hundred and forty feet 
long, filled with fine sculptures—(among other things the original grou 
of the three graces, by Canova,) and a sort of wide corridor running al 
around the quadrangle—filled with cabinets of natural history, works 
of art, &c , and forming the most interesting in-door walk in dull wea- 
ther. Pictures by the great masters, especially portraits, these rooms 
are very rich in, and among other things I noticed casts in plaster of 
all the celebrated animals that were reared by the late duke. 

Now, imagine the quadrangle continued in the rear on one side next 
the sculpture gallery through a colonnade like side series of buildings, 
including riding-house; tenms court, etc., a quarter of a mile, to the 
stables, which are of themselves larger than most country houses; 
imagine hot houses and conservatories almost vithout number, con- 
nected with the house by covered passages, so as to combine the utmost 
comfort and beauty; imagine an aviary consisting of a cottage, and the 

ounds about it fenced in and filled with all manner of birds of ‘bril- 

iant and beautifal plumage; imagine a large dairy, fitted up in the 
Chinese style, with a fountain in the middle, and the richest porcelain 
vessels for milk and butter; imagine a private garden of bowers and 
trellis work, embosomed in creepers, which belongs especially to the 
Duchess, and you have a kind of sketchy outline of the immediate acces- 
sories of Woburn Abbey. : 

They occupy the space of a little village in themsolvcs; but you would 
gather no idea of the luxury and comfort they afford did you for a mo- 
ment forget that the whole is managed with that order and system which 
are nowhere to be found so perfect asin England. I must add, to give 
you another idea of the establishment, that a hundred beds are made 
up ee for the family and household alone exclusive of guests. The 
pleasure grounds which surround three sides of the house, and upon 
which these rooms open, are so beautiful and complete that you must 
penit me to dwell upon theia a little. They consist of a series of dif- 

erent gardens merging one into the other, so as to produce a delightful 
variety, and covering a space of many acres—about which I walked in 
so bewildered astate of delight that I am quite unable to say how large 
see are. I know, however, that they contain an avenue of araucarias 
backed by another of Deodar cedars in the most luxurious growth— 
each line upwards of a thousand feet long. A fine specimen of the latter 
tree, twenty-five or thirty feet high, attracted my attention, and there 
was another, twenty-five feet, of the beautiful Norfolk Island pine, 
growing in the open ground, with the shelter of a glazed frame in Win- 





*Dr. Layard observes in his ‘‘ Nineveh,” “TI need scarcely remind the reader 
that it is to Sir S. Canning we owe the marbles of Halicarnassus now in the British 
Museum. The difficulties which stood in the way of the acquisition of these in- 
valuable relics, and the skill which was —— to obtain them, are not generally 
known. Ican testify to the efforts and labour which were necessary for nearly 
three years, before the repugnance of the Ottoman Government could be over- 
come, and permission obtained to extract the sculptures from the walls of a castle, 
which was more jealously gored than any similar edifice in the Empire. Their 
removal, notwithstanding the almost insurmountable difficulties raised by the au- 
thorities and inhabitants of Budroon, was most successfully effected by Mr. Ali- 
son. The Elgin marbles, and all other remains from Turkey and Greece, now in 
Europe, were obtained with comparative ease.”’ 


ter, These pleasure grounds, however, interested me most in tha; 
tion called the American garden—séveral acres of sloping velvet ,° 
thickly dotted with groups of rhododendrons, azaleas, &¢., formi 
richest masses of dark green foliage that it is ible to Conceive” 
the months of May and June, when these are in full bloom, this ,, 
be a scene of almost dazzling brilliancy. The soil for them had q)) ; 
formed —** and consisted of a mixture of peat and white ,,. 
in which the rhododendrons and kalmias seemed to thrive admira}j,) 

Besides this scene, there is a garden gos ew wholly of heath, — 
beds cut in the turf, one species in each bed, and full of delicate be), 
a parterre flower garden, in which a striking effect was produced ‘ 
contrasting vases coloured quite black, with rich masses (growing 
the vases) of scarlet geraniums. I also saw a garden devoted w),;), 
to willows, and another to grasses—both the most complete collect), 
of these two genera in the world—the taste of the former Duke, 
with which I was familiar before-hand, through the “ Salictum jy, 
burnense,” and Mr. Sinclair’s work on the “* Grasses of Woburn» — 

The park is the richest in large evergreens of any that I have oy, 
seen. The planting taste of the former Duke has produced at the 
sent moment, after a growth of fifty or sixty years, the most sup.. 
results. The cedars of Lebanon—the most sublime and venera}j, , 
all trees, and the grandest of all evergreens, bore offthe palm—thoy, 
all the rare pines and firs that were known to aboricultarists haj/ 
century “go are bere in the greatest perfection—including hollies , 
Portugal laurels which one is accustomed to think of as shrubs, y; 
great trunks like timber trees and magnificent heads of glossy fo); 
A grand old silver fir has a straight trunk eighty feet high, ay 
lover of trees could spend weeks here without exhausting the aboricyil 
tural interest of the park alone—which is, to be sure, some tey ,, 
twelve miles round. 

A very crag og — morceau in the park, enclosed and forming a lit; 
scene by itself, is called the Thornery. It is an abrupt piece of gro, 
covered with a wild-looking copse of old thorns, hazels, dog-woods ,, 
fantastic old oaks, and threaded by walks in various directions. In 
centre is a complete little cottage, with the neatest Scotch kitch 
— rlour and furniture inside, and a sort of fairy flower gard, 
outside. 

All this may be considered the ornamental portion of Woburn, ani) 
have endeavoured to raise such a picture of it in your mind as yoy) 
most interest your readers. But you must remember that farming 
the pride of Woburn, and that farming is here a matter of immeny 
importance, involving, the outlay of immense capital, & persong 
interest and systematic attention which seem almost like managing th, 
affairs of state. About halfa mile from the houseis the farmery—t), 
most complete group of farm buildings perhaps, in the world, wher 
the in-coming harvest makes a figure only equalled by the accomm. 
dations to receive it. Besides these there are mills and workshops , 
all kinds, and on the out-skirts of the park a whole settlement of farn 
cottages. Ican only give you an idea of the attention bestowed 
details, and the interest taken in the comfort of the immediate tenant, 
by resorting to figures, and pens you that the present Duke hy 
expended £70,000, ($350,000,) within the past five years, in the farn 
cottages on this estate, which are model cot mbining the 
atmost convenience and comfort for dwellings of this class, with so muc} 
of architectural taste as is befitting to dwellings of this size. 

Of course, a large part of this estate is to let out tenants, but stil! 
large tract is managed by the Duke himself, who pays more than 4( 
labourers weekly throughout the year. The ragga is very thorougi 
and the effects of draining in improving the land have been ve 
striking. Above fifty miles of drain have been laid, in this ests 
alone, annually, for several years past. 

You will gather from this that English agriculture is not mate : 
mere recreation, and that even with the assistance of the most comp 
tent and skillful agents, the life of a nobleman with the immense estat: 
and the agricultural tastes of the Duke of Bedford, is one of constant 
occupation and active employment. Besides this estate, he has another 
in Cambridgeshire, called the ‘* Bedford Level”—-a vast prairie of son 
18,000 acres reclaimed from the sea, and kept dry by the constant x. 
tion of steam engines, but which is very productive, and is perhaps the 
most profitable farm land in the kingdom. 





























































THE BEAR’S TRIAL OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


On a certain memorable day, in 1847, a large Romper reached Oxford) 4 
per Great Western Railway, and was in due time delivered according 
to its direction, at Christchurch, consigned to Francis Buck J 
à gentleman well known in the University for his fondness for natun 
history. He opened the hamper, and the moment the lid was removed 
out jumped a creature about the size of an English sheep dog, covered 
with long shaggy hair, of a brownish colour. This was @ young bear, 
born on Mount Lebanon, in Syria, a few months before, who had now 
arrived to receive his education at our learned University. The m- 
ment that he was released from his irksome attitude in the hamper, he 
made the most of his liberty, and the door of the room being open, he 
rushed off down the cloisters. Service was going on in the chapel, and 
attracted by the pealing organ, or some other motive, he made at once yy 
for the chapel. Just as he arrived at the door, the stout verger hap- 
ned to come thither from within, and the moment he saw the impish 

ooking creature that was rushing into his domain, he made a tremen- 
dous flourish with his silver wand, and, darting into the chapel, en- 
sconced himself ina tall pew, the door of which he bolted. Tig-lath. 
pe-leser (as the bear was called), being scared by the silver wand, turn 
ed from the chapel, and scempered frantically about the large quad 
rangle, putting to flight the numerous parties of dogs, who in those day 
made that spot their afternoon rendezvous. After a sharp chase,s 
gown was thrown over Tig, and he was with difficulty secured. Durin 
the st le, he got one of the fingers of his new master into his mout), 
and—did he bite it off? No, poor thing! but began vigorously sucking 
it, with that pecaliag mumbling noise for which bears are remarkable. 
Thus was he led back to Mr. B.’s rooms, walking all the way on his 
hind legs, and sucking the finger with all his might. A Collar was put 
round his neck, and Tig became a prisoner. His good nature and amus- 
ing tricks soon made him a prime favourite with the undergraduates: 
acap and gown were made, attired in which (to the great scandal of 
the dens) he accompanied his master to breakfasts and wine parties, 
where he contributed greatly to the amusement of the company, and 
partook of good things, his favourite viands being muffins andices. He 
was in general of an amiable disposition, but subject to fits of rage, 
during which his violence was extreme; but a kind word, and a finger 
to suck, soon brought him round. He was most im atient of solitude, 
and would cry for hours when left alone, particularly ifit was dark. lt 
was this unfortunate propensity which brought him into especial dis- ” 
favour with the Dean of Christchurch, whose Greek quantities and hours 
of rest were sadly disturbed by Tig’s lamentations. 

On one occasion he was kept in college till after the gates had been 
shut, and there was no possibility of getting him out without the por. 
ter seeing him, when there would have been a fine of ten shillings t 
pay the next morning; for during this term an edict had gone forth 
against dogs, ahd the authorities not being learned in zoology, could 
not be persuaded that a bear was not a dag. Tig was, therefore, tied 
in & court-yard near his master’s rooms, but that gentleman was 8002 
brought out by his piteous cries, and could not pacify him in any other j 
way than by bringing him into his rooms; and at bed time Tig ¥¥ 
chained to the post at the bottom of the bed, where he remained quitt 
till day-light, and then shuffling on to the bed, awoke his master by 
licking his face—he took no notice, and presently Tig deliberately pu! 
his hind legs under the blankets and covered himself up; there he re 
mained till chapel time, when his master left him, and on his retur! 
found that the young gentleman had been amusing himself during his 
solitude by overturning every thing he could get at in the room, and, 
| apparently, had a quarrel and fight with the looking-glass, which ws 
| broken to pieces and the wood work bitten all over. __ ¥ 
‘ The perpetrator of all this havoc sat on the bed, looking exceedingly 
innocent, but rocking backwards and forwards as if conscious of guilt 
and doubtful of the consequences. Near to Tig’s house there was * 
little monkey tied to a tree, and Jacko’s great amusement was to make 
grimaces at Tig; and when the latter composed himself to sleep in the 
warm sunshine, Jacko would cautiously descend from the tree, uel, 
twisting his fingers in Tig’s long hair, would give him a sharp pull a2 
in a moment was up the tree again, chattering and clattering his — 
Tig’s answer was most amusing—he would run backwards and forwar’ 
on his hind legs sucking his paws, and with his eyes fixed on J * 
uttering all sorts of threats and imprecations, to the great delight ° 
the monkey. He would then again endeavour to take a nap, only ” 

















* The first John Russell, Duke of Redford, came into possession of this estate » 
} 1549, and ithas descended in the family ever since. In one of the apartments o! — 
alace is a series of miniature portraits of the heads of the family in an unbrok:" F 
| fine for 300 years. 
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disturbed by his little tormentor. However these two animals 
pe eblished a truce, became excellent friends, and would sit for half- 
an-hour together confronting each other, apparently holding a conver- 
sation, At the commencement of the * vacation, Tig, with the 
other members of the University, retired into the country, and was 
daily taken out for a walk round the village, to the great astonishment 
of the bumpkins. There was a little shop kept by an old dame who 
gold whipcord, sugar-candy, and other matters, and here, on one occa- 
sion, Tig was treated to sugar-candy. Soon afterwards he got loose, 
and at once made off for the shop, into which he burst to the unuttera- 
ble terror of the spectacled and high capped old lady, who was gor 
stockings behind the counter ;—the moment she saw his shaggy h 
and heard the appalling clatter of his chain, she rushed up stairs in a 
delirium of terror. When assistance arrived the offender was discov- 
ered, seated on the counter, neipiog himself most liberally to brown 
sugar ; and it was with some difficulty, and after much resistance, that 
as dragged away. ; 
ner. Buckland had : made a promise that Tig should poy a visit to a 
village about six miles distant, and determined that he should proceed 
thither on horseback. As the horse shied whenever the bear came 
near him, there was some difficulty in getting him mounted; but at 
ast his master managed to pull him up by the chain while the horse 
was held quiet. Tig at first took up his position in front, but soon 
walked round and stood up on his hind legs, resting his fore paws on his 
master’s shoulders. “To h:m th‘s was exceedingly pleasant, bat not so 
to the horse, who not being accustomed to carry two, and feeling Tig s 
claws, kicked and planged to rid himself of the extra passenger Tig 
held on like grim death, and stuck in his claws most Kem «te ; for 
in spite of all the efforts of the horse he was not thrown. ; In this way 
the journey was performed, the country folks opening their eyes at the 
ition. 
* hen term recommenced, Tiglath-pe-lezer returned to the Univer- 
sity, much altered in appearance, for being of the family of silver bears 
of Syria, his coat had become almost white; he was much bigger and 
stronger, and his teeth had made their appearance, so that he was ra- 
ther more difficult to manage; the only way to restrain him when in a 
rage, was to hold him by the ears; but on one occasion having lost his 
temper, he tore his cap and gown to pieces. About this time Brit- 
ish Association paid a visit to Oxford, and Tig was an object of much 
interest. The writer was present on several occasions when he was 
introduced to breakfast parties of eminent savants, and much amuse- 
ment was created by his tricks, albeit they were a little rough. In 
more than one instance he made sad havoc with book-muslins and 
other fragile articles of female attire; on the whole, however, he 
conducted himself with great propriety, especially at an evening meet- 
ing at Dr. Daubeny’s, where he was much noticed, to his ev-dent 
leasure. 

Still, however, the authorities at Christchurch, not being zoologists, 
had peculiar notions respecting bears; and at length, after numerous 
threats and pecuniary penalties, the fatal day arrived, and Tig’s master 
was informed that either ‘‘ he or the bear must leave Oxford the mext 
morning.” There was no resisting this, and poor dear Tig was, accor- 
dingly, put inte a box—a much larger one than that in which he had 
arrived—and sent off to the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park; here 
he was placed in a comfortable den by himself; but, alas! he missed 
the society to which he had been accustomed, the excitement of a col- 
lege life, and the numerous charms by which the University was 
endeared to him; he refused his food; he ran perpetually up and down 
his den in the vain hope to escape, and was one morning found dead, a 
victim to a broken heart! 

pA se 


FIDGETTY PEOPLE. 


T here are people whom one occasionally meets with in the world, 
who are in astate of perpetual fidget and pucker. Everything 
wrong with them. They are always in trouble. Now, it is the weather, 
which is too hot ; or at another time, too cold. The dust blows into 
their eyes, or there is ‘‘ that horrid rain,” or “ that broiling sun,” or 
‘* that Scotch mist.” They are as ill to please about the weather as 
a farmer ; itis never to their liking, and never will be. They “ never 
saw such a summer,” ‘‘ not a day’s fine weather,’ and they go back to 
antiquity for comfort,—*‘ it was not so in our younger days.’ 

Fidgetty people are rarely well. They have generally “ a headache,” 
or “ spasms,” or “‘ nerves,” or something of that sort; they cannot be 
comfortable in their way, without trouble. 
in; this one has the gout “‘ so bad ;” another has the rheumatics ; 
tiird is threatened with —— ; and there is scarcely a familysf 
their acquaintance whose children have not got measles, whooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, or some other of the thousand ills which infantine 
fiesh is heir to. They are curiously solicitous about the health of 
everybody: this one is exhorted “ not to drink too much cold water,” 
another ‘ not to sit in the draught,” a third is advised to “ wear flan- 
nels,” and they havegreat doctors at their fingers’ ends whom they can 
quote intheirsupport. They have read Buchan and Culpepper, and 
fed their fidgets upon their descriptions of diseases ofall sorts. They 
offer to furnish recipes for pills, draughts, and liniments ; and if you 
would believe them, your life depends on taking their advice gratis 
forthwith 

To sit at meals with such people is enough to give one the dyspepsia. 
The chimney has been smoking, and the soot has got into the soup; the 
fish is over-done, and the mutton is underdone ; the potatoes have had 
the disease, the sauce is not of the right sort, the je ly is candied, the 
pastry is fusty, the grapes are sour. Everything is wrong. The cook 
must be disposed of; Betty stands talking too long at the back-gate. 
The poultry-woman must be changed, the potato-man discarded. There 
will be aclean sweep. But things are never otherwise. The fidgetty 
person remains unchanged, and goes fidgeting along to the end of the 
chapter; changing servants, and spoiling them by unneeessary com- 
plainings and contradictions, until they become quite reckless of ever 
giving satisfaction. 

The fidgetty — has been reading the newspaper, and is in a fer- 
ment about ‘* thatmurder!” Everybody is treated to its details. Or 
somebody’s house has been broken into, and a constant fidget is kept up 
for a time about “ thieves!" Ifa cat’s-whisper is heard in the night, 
** there is a thief in the house;’ ifan umbrella is missing, “‘ a thief 
has been inthe lobby ;” if a towel cannot be found, ‘ a thief must have 
stolen it off the hedge.” You are counselled to be careful of your pockets 
when you stir abroad. The outer doors are furnished with latches, 

new bolts and bars are provided for outhouses, bells are hung behind 
the shutters, and all other possible expedients are devised to keep out 
the imaginary « thief.” 

‘* Oh! there is a smell of fire ’’ Forthwith the honse is traversed, 

downstairs and upstairs, and a voice at length comes from the kitchen, 
—*It’s only Bobby been burning a stick.”” You are told forthwith of a 
thousand accidents, deaths, and burnings, that have come from burn- 
ing sticks! 2 is petrified and horror-sticken, and is haunted by 
the terror of conflagrations. If Bobby gets a penny from a visitor, he 
is Counselled “ not to buy gunpowder” with it, though be has a secret 
lo for crackers. Maids are cautioned to “ be careful ahout the 
clothes-horse,” and their ears are often startled with a cry from above- 
stairs of “ Betty, there is surely something singeing. 

The fidgetty person “‘ cannot bear” the wind whistling through the 
key-hole, nor the smell of washing, nor the sweep’s cry of ‘« svee eep, 
svee-eep,” nor the beating of aon pee nor thick ink, nor a mewing cat, 
nor new boots, nor a cold in the head, nor callers for rates and sub- 
scriptions. All these little things are magnified into miseries, and if 
you like to listen, you may sit for hours and hear the fidgetty person 
= _— about them, drawing a melancholy pleasure from the 

ital. 

The fidgetty person sits upon thorns, and loves to perch his or her 
auditor on the same raw material. Not onlyso, but you are dragged 
over thorns, until you feel thoroughly unskinned. Your earsare bored, 
and your teeth are set on edge. Your head aches, and your withers 

are wrung. You are made to shake hands with misery, and almost 
long for some real sorrow as a relief. 
he fidgetty —* makes a point of getting out of humour upon any 
occasion, whether about private or public affairs. If subjects for 
misery do not offer within doors, they abound without. Something 
that has been done in the next street excites their ire, or somethin 
done a thousand miles off, or even something that was done a — 
ears ago. Time and place matter nothing to the fidgetty. They over- 
eap all obstacles in getting at their subject. They must be in hot water. 
If one question is set at rest, they start another ; and they wear them- 


selves to the bone in settling the affairs of everybody, which are never | 


settled ; they 
“ Are made desperate by a too quick sense 
: Of constant infelicity.” 
Their feverish existence refuses rest, and they fret themselves to death 
about matters with which they have often no earthly concern. They 
We spendthrifts in sympathy, which in them has degenerated into an 


Most of their friends mp 








exquisite tendency to pain. They are launched on a sea of trouble, 
the shores of which are —— extending. They are self-stretch- 
ed on arack, the wheels of which are ever going round. 

The fundamental maxim of the fi y is—whatever is, is wrong. 
They will not allow themselves to be happy, nor anybody else. They 
always assume themselves to be the most aggrieved persons extant. 
Their grumbling is incessant, and they operate as a social poison 
wherever they go. Their vanity and self-conceit are usually accom- 
panied by selfishnessin a very aggravated form, which only seems to 
make their fidgets the more intolerable. You will generally observe 
that they are idle persons ; indeed, as a general rule, it may be said, 
that the fidgetty class want healthy occupations. In nine cases out of 
ten, employment in some active pursuit, in which they could not have 
time to think about themselves, would operate as a cure. 

But, we must makean allowance. Fidgets are often caused by the state 
of the stomach, and a fit of bad temper may not unfrequently be traced 
to an attack of indigestion. One of the most fidgetty members of the 
House of Commons is @ martyr to — aad it is understood that 
some of his most petulant and bitter diatribes have been uttered while 
labouring under more than usually severe attacks of this disease. He 
has “‘ pitched into” some ‘* honourable gentleman” when he should 
have taken blue pill. And soit is with many a man, in domestic and 
social life, whom we blame for his snappish and disagreeable temper, but 
whose stomach is the real organ at fault. Indeed, the stomach is the 
moral no less than the physical barometer of most men; and we can 
very often judge of tempers, conditions, and sympathies, pret ty accu- 
rately, according toits state. Let us, therefore, be charitable to the 
fidgetty, whose stomachs, rather than their hearts,may be atfauit ; and 
let us counsel them to mend them,by healthy and temperate modes of 
living, and by plenty of wholesome —“ and exercise. 





EARL GREY AND AUSTRALIA. 

A despatch from Lord Grey to Sir Charles Fitzroy, the Governor of 
New South Wales, was published in the Sydney journals, in September 
last, and contained the following passage. The despatch is undated, 
but was probably written in April or May preceding. We omit sever- 
al introductory paragraphs, which refer to previous intimations from 
Downing Street. 


** These communications will have fully prepared you for the reduc- 
tion which Her Majesty’s Government finds it absolutely necessary to 
make of the military expenditure of the Australian colonies, and I have 
accordingly to acquaint you that her Majesty’s Government propose to 
transfer to the colony of New South Wales the barracks and all mili- 
tary buildings and lands not immediately required for the preservation 
of stores ; and that the charge of providing, maintaining, and repairing 
quarters in New South Wales, must in future be undertaken by the 
colony, and that the force to be retained there will be reduced to a 
guard in the capital of the colony, and in the town of Melbourne, which 
will be the capital of the proposed province of Victoria. If a greater 
amount of force is required, the local Legislature must either make pro- 
vision for raising a more considerable body of police than is now main- 
tained, or some other description of local force, or else provide for the 
pay and allowances of an additional number of Her Majesty’s regular 
army, in which case there would be no objection to allow additional 
regiments to serve there. t 

‘* In adopting the policy which I am thus called upon to prescribe to 
you for your future guidance, Her Majesty’s Government are urged by 
the consideration that New South Wales already qo representa - 
tive institutions; that these will, it cannot be doubted, very speedily be 
extended to the other Australian colonies, and that all the restrictions 
heretofore imposed on colonial trade by Imperial legislation have now 
been removed. 

‘“‘Itis my duty to apprize you that if the colonial Legislature should not 
think proper to make adequate provision for the maintenance of the 
necessary barracks, in the manner in which the health and comfort of 
the troops will be as well secured as at present, it will be incumbent on 
Her Majesty’s Government to remove them altogether. 

‘I have only further to acquaint you that in giving up to the colony 
the barracks and other buildings, which are to be transferred to it 
under the present instructions, it must be distinctly understood that 
Her Majesty’s Government reserve to themselves the right of resuming 
possession of (them?) at any future time, if it should in their judg- 
-ment become necessary to doso. Some nominal rent must, therefore, 
be reserved as a recognition of the title of the Crown to the property. 

** You will take au early opportunity of reporting to me the arrange- 
ments which you shall make in pursuance of the present instructions.”’ 

‘*- I have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your most obedient humble servant, 
— ** GREY.” 
The Times says— 

Lord Grey has announced his intention to the Governors of New 
South Wales and Victoria of reducing the troops in those colonies to a 
guard for the cities of Sydney and Melbourne, and of only retaining 
those guards so long as the colonies shall see fit to provide them with 
suitable quarters. His Lordship remarks, with great truth, that there 
are no native tribes there capable of engaging in serious hostilities, 
that there is ne fear of a rising on the part of the convicts, and that the 
duties required from the troops are such as ought rather to be dis- 
charged by a corps of police. The colonies, he also remarks, have re- 
ceived representative institutions, and the restrictions heretofore im- 
posed on colonial trade have been removed. We fully acquiesce in the 
propriety of the step taken by Earl Grey, which we trust will be a pre- 
cedent for reduction in the enormous military and naval establishments 
at New Zealand. The colonies will be losers to some extent by the ces- 
sation of the Commissariat expenditure, and by the necessity of pro- 
viding themselves with a local militia; but these things are not for a 
moment to be considered in comparison with the interests of the British 
tax-payer, or the obvious impolicy of supporting a military force large 
enough to provoke insult, while it is too small to afford defence. But 
we do not acquiesce in the justice of this step without having mature- 
ly weighed its necessary consequences, and accepted them to their ful- 
lest extent. We are of opinion that it is wise to withdraw our troo 
from Australia, because the only purpose they could serve there would 
be the coercion of our own colonists, and because we think the value of 
such coercion to the empire is not worth either its expense or its dis- 
grace. It must not be supposed that without physical force the old 
system of governing our colonies can be maintained. The notion of 
governing by act of Parliament must be given up for the future, to- 
gether with the power of enforcing those acts, and the only influ- 
ence we can employ to regulate the internal affairs of our colonies must 
be admonition and persuasion. Not only must this be our course for 
the future, but we must carefully review the past, and take the utmost 
care that nothing regarded as a grievance by public opinion in the 
colonies be unredressed. To withdraw our troops, and at the same 
time to maintain a central Government in Downing-street and obnox- 
ious acts of Parliament, which have been repeatedly protested against 
by the colonists, is to expose our laws and authority to insult, and our 
empire to ‘disruption. he communities of Australia are, we believe, 
thoroughly loyal and attached to the British connexion, but to offer 
them the alternative between laws and institutioas which they believe 
to be ruinous to their interests, anda revolt — those institutions 
certain to be attended with perfect success and impunity, is to expose 
that loyalty to too severe atest. It therefore becomes of immense impor- 
tance to ascertain whether all that is required in the way of re dress of 
grievances imposed by act of Parliament has been done, and whether 
we have renounced all invidious and irritating pretensions to interfere 
with those whom we shall put it out of our power to coerce. We pre- 
sume Lord Grey is of opinion that by passing the bill of last session for 
the government of the Australian colonies he removed for ever all 
causes of dissension between them and the mother country. He could 
give no better proof of the sincerity of his belief than the withdrawal 
of the troops, and yet we apprehend it will not be difficult to show, that 
so far from removing the causes of discontent from Australia, the effect 
of the act of 1850 will be to give the means of expressing it with more 
bitterness and vehemence through accredited and regular organs. The 
act gave semi-representative, which will no doubt immediately trans- 
form themselves into wholly representative Legislatures ; but, with the 
exception of this privilege, which, being sure to be exercised, might as 
well have been forestalled by Parliament, these Legislatures have no 
greater powers than their predecessors. .The colonists are provided 
with machinery well adapted for complaint or remonstrance, but im- 
potent for redress. 

The main want of the Australian colonies was not so much liberal as 
opposed to oligarchical institutions, as local instead of central govern- 
ment, The question was rather how power could be acquired for any 
authority resident in the colonies, than who that authority should be. 
The main question with them was how the power could be got out of 








pository of power was litle thoaght of or eared fer, amdyet ibis only 
tory of power was little thought of or . yet 

to this —2 and subeodinats question that the act of 1860 ad- 
dresses itself. All the invidious and mischievous of interference 
with the local affairs of the colonies which the Co -office 

before the of the act it ses still ; in that di a 
hair’s breadth has been conceded. All that has been done is to arm 
the colonies with more efficient instruments of conflict with the home 
Government, and, by the withdrawal of the troops, to secure the im- 
punity of any violation of the law. We have increased their powers 
of resistance, but we have in no degree diminished those circumstances 
which necessarily —2 a spirit of discontent. This state of things 
is so pregnant with present peril and future disgrace, that we will not 
require our readers to take it for grauted on our general assertion, but 
will proceed to illustrate it by details, which will show only too clearly 
that, unless a much more searching ch in the relations of this coun- 
try to her Australian colonies be effected, we must renounce the hope 
of governing by affection ani loyalty those whom we no longer claim to 
coerce by fear. If weare to govern the Australian people on maxims 
and principles which they do not admit, we ought to retain, or even in- 
crease, our military force. If we are to recognize for the future no 
in these colonies but the will of their inhabitants we 


governing 

must weed from the statute-book every enactment which 
they , but which the theory of their tution forbids them 
to repeal. ves— 


Itis perfectly possible to allow them to govern themsel 

it is equally possible to force upon them maxims of government which 
they disapprove: but to disclaim force, and at the same time to seek to 
govern them against their will, is an impossibility so glaring and 
manifest, that we should not have thought it necessary to expose it if 
we were not on the point of seeing it attempted. 

Nor will it be enough to say that the colonists may be mistaken in 
many of their views, since the practical question is, not whether they 
are in the right, but whether they believe themselves so,—not wheth- 
er we ve their views, but whether. they are likely to ere in 
them. ¢ following are some of the —— points in w the col- 
onists of New South Wales and Victoria believe themselves to be 
Fp abe: ae power possessed by the home Government to refuse 

e Royal assent to any act of the Governor and Legislative Council at 
any time within the limit of two years from the receipt of auch act; 
the power of transporting convicts to the colonies without the consent 
of their inhabitants; the power of the Colonial-office 
large sums out of the colonial revenues raised by local ta the 
payment of salaries, pensions, and the ex of public worship; the 
abyse of nw by the apointment of incompetent , and the 

irtual absence of responsibility in colonial officials; the tenure of ju- 
dicial office at the pleasure of the Crown, instead of on behaviour 
the exaction of long arrears of quit-rent, often more valuable than the 
estate out of which they issue ; the ——— of the revenue de- 
rived from Crown lands by the Lords of the Treasury; and last, and of 
far greatest importance, the raising of the pricé of those lands to one 
pound an acre, with all its results, social, moral, and political. These 
questions have “came 4 but unsuccessfully, been urged on the at- 
tention of the Colonial-office; they remain at this moment unsettled, 
and still continue to agitate and excite the public mind in the colonies. 
We are now about to withdraw the force which has enabled us hitherto 
to resist the will of the colonists on these points, and we have been at 
no pains to accommodate or concede the matters in dispute. How long 
do we expect that mere reverence for an act of Parliament will restrain 
the wishes of the people? And, when that is once broken through, 
what other authority are we to invoke? Were it not wiser to concede 
what we cannot maintain to respectful entreaty than to see it wrested 
from us by a force, to which we are prepared beforehand to yield? 





THE COLONIAL POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great Britain has entered upon a new epoch in respect of its colonial 
possessions. Free trade has been recognised as the normal _——, 
of our commercial policy, the navigation laws have been ed, 
responsibility of the local executive government to the local legislature 
in all matters of strictly local concern has been establistied in some of - 
our colonies, and must ere long be established in all. When so many 
of the old ligaments by which society in the colonies was bound to so- 
ciety in the mother country are being cut away, it is no superfluous 
— 2 to ask by what means is the imperial nerus to be berpetua- 


We confess that we are of the number of those who attach great im- 
portance to the preservation of our colonial dominions. With a great 
majority of the parrot-like repeaters of the formula, ‘‘ ships, eolonies, 
and commerce,” their adherence to that creed was more a matter of 
blind superstition than of intelligent belief. The traders who under 
the old protective system held a monopoly of this country’s produce in 
the colonial markets, or of colonial produce in the home markets, 
when they talked about the value of our colonies, thought only of their 
own gainful monopoly. Since that has been withdrawn from them, the 
interest they affected to take in the colonies has marvellously cooled. 
Then the holders of official appointments, and the hunters r them, 
regard colonies in no other light than as localities in which good pla- 
ces may be carved outfor them. With every reduction in the emolu- 
ment of colonial office, with every measure that throws colonial em 
open to colonial talent, and subjects it to the superintendence and con- 
trol of the resident colonists, their faith in the creed that the colonies 
are bulwarks of the national power pales and wanes. Andso with our 
naval and military enthusiasts in asserting the of colonial 

essions : the measures now in p: for entrusting the colonists 
in great part with the charge of their own defence, at least in time of 
peace, will effectually destroy their interest in thecolonies. But though 
the professed colonial policy of all these classes was an empty hypo- 
crisy—though they are now ready to avow that their faith in the altar 
has vanished with emoluments of the priesthood—there is ‘a real vital 
colonial interest to the empire, independent of their hollow professions 
of belief, or their equally shallow: professions of incredulity. 

Colonies are of use toa country like Great Britain in many ways. 
Without admitting the special pleading of Malthus, thus much at least 
must be admitted, that in all old settled countries population is liable 
at frequently recurring intervals to press hard upon the means of sub- 
sistence. Atthis moment Great Britain supports a much greater pop- 
ulation than it didin the reign of Elizabeth, and yet the average of 
comfort is higher. But between the time of Elizabeth and now there 
have been many epochs at which the country contained a more numer- 
ous population than could earn a subsistence in if Theability of the 
country to support its present dense popniation is mainly owing to its 
power to supply external countries with many necessaries and conveni- 
ences of life at a cheaper rate than they can produce them for them- 
selves. But to this end we require external customers, and they do 
not always increase in the same rapid proportion as our powers of pro- 
duction. It has been found, however, that a comparatively few settlers 
in a new and unpeopled country rapidly grow up into a numerous 
community ; and it has in consequence been found that the surplus 
population, which at times is a mere dead weight here upon those who 
can find employment, when removed to such a country, soon come to 
afford a new market for our productions, and furnish remunerative 
labour to greater number than those who before their expatriation over 
stocked the home labour market. Colonies operate as a healthy drain 
upon any temporary plethora of population, and create new and more 
profitable markets for our merchants and manufacturers. 

That colonies may do this service toa country even after the imperial 
connexion has been broken, the United States are a remarkable exam- 

le. Within these few years hundreds of thousands of our destitate 
abourers and pinched middle classes have found homes and affluence in 
the territories of the Union; and the United States are, at this moment, 


-the most extensive importers of our manufactures. But there is a 


difference between the United States and the colonies which still ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the British crown as a field for British 
emigration. Every accession brought by our emigran<s to the number 
of American citizens, and, consequently, to the wealth and power of 
America, strengthens the hand of the Government at Washington, a 
Government which the chapter of accidents may some time bring into 
hostile collision with our own. But every accession brought by our 
emigrants to the population of the colonies still united to the empire 
brings a similar increase of stre to our own Government. Unless 
we encourage the growth of popa ation in our colonies, and the devel- 
opment of their resources, within a few decades at the furthest, the 

ashington Goverament will wield the force of a more numerous com- 
munity, and a larger extent of cultivated territory, than the Govern- 
ment of St. James’s. 

Now, we honestly confess that from mere sentiment we are unwilling 
to look forward to the time when this country may be obliged to sub- 
side into a second-rate power. And apart from sentiment, we believe 


that in the event of such a reverse, our Government will have less 
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ability to protect its subjects from insult and ion. In addition 
to * ——;**88 boeli ve that the tainance of general 
peace will be greatly promoted by England’s continuing a first-rate 

wey. The knowledge of the latent strength that England can put 
Porth if compelled to take the field, is a great discouragement to any 

wer disposed rashly to endanger the general _ of the world. Our 

overnment might still mediate between the belligerent or quarrelsome 
governments, even were it shrunk to the status of Holland or Belgium, 
but with about as muéh success as attended the recent attempt to me- 
diate between Denmark and the Duchies by some table and re- 
spected members of the Peace Congress. And we believe that there is 


no people or government on the earth so devotedly attached to peace as 
the English, both from constitutional temperament and dear-bought ex- 
perience. 


On these grounds we could wish to see a stronger disposition evinced 
both by the Government and the people to encou the growth and 
strengthening of such relations as may bind our colonies more surel 
to us. Hitherto the free-traaers and the numerous relations of emi- 
grants have paid comparatively little attention to this, and the ex- 
monopolists have done all they could, by their exaggerated misrepre- 
sentations, to irritate and alienate the colonists. And the official public 
(unfortunately i: is almost numerous enough to warraat the phrase), 
by the studious superciliousness and discourtesy with which it gives its 
reluctant assent to every extension of free institutions and popular 
control over the government to the colonies, would seem to be animated 
by a desire to w e down the wind those dencies, which are no 
lo to be abandoned as a prey to their jobbing propensities. 

e would advocate nofactitious or artificial arrangements, witha view 
to tuate the union of the colonies to the empire. The experience 
of tees has shown that no political combinations can be lasting which 
do rest on the basis of natural common interests. But much may 
be done by pursuing a just policy towards the colonies, and evincing a 
sincere cal interest in their prosperity. The admission of colonial 

tatives into Parliament has been suggested; we have our 
doubts as to whether such an arrangement would be found to work 
wéll, or whether the colonists care much about it. But should they 
desire to see the experiment made, there is no insuperable difficulty in 
the way of its being tried, at least so far as the American and South 
African colonies are concerned, with which postal and passenger in- 
tercourse is now s0 a and regular. We should, however, be dis- 
posed to attribute more importance to throwing open all departments 
of the public service to colonial talent. Why should nota fair pro- 
portion of commissions in the army and navy be held by colonist#? 
‘The colonial-office in particular would be much improved by an infu- 
sion of persons practically acquainted with colonial life and its rela- 
tions. me of our ablest and most learned colonial judges have been 
taken from the colonial bars; why should it not be open to them to 
aspire to seats in that tribunal to which colonial appeals are carried ? 


— —es — 


A GLEAM OF HOPE FOR IRELAND. 


At this moment, it must be confessed, an Englishman of cheerful 
temperament and constitutional opinions will be rather at a ioss where 
to find matter for political congratulation. Everywhere men are hug- 
ging their chains, or sinking under their lashes, exhausted by the 
struggles of revolt, or still whirling in the eddy of revolution. We 
see vast armies that have yet to be paid, floating debts that have yet to 
be funded, and bonds that are no better than waste paper. The full 

ressure of an almost continental insolvency has yet to fall upon the 
ndustrial interests, and no onecan say how many years the agriculture 
and commerce of Europe have been thrown back by the madness of an 
hour. When the heavens are dismally overcast, it may seem presump- 
tuous to e a sp ed day. Old sportsmen, however, have a say- 
ing, that whenever there is blue enough in the sky to make a pair of 
breeches, then and there you may expect it to clear up. Now, where 
in the midst of the murky hemisphere are we to find this precious bit 
of agure ? - We will not trust to regions of gold or fields of cotton, to 
absolutists or sophroniz *— This time our atten- 
tion 8 2 aes aise, a * Harstonge Robinson, chair- 
man couty 0 a gay deceiver, or a touter for the En- 
cumbered Estates Commission, he has given us, as our readers would 
observe in our yesterday’s Irish intelligence, some reason te believe 
that Ireland has really seen her worst. The sceptic will probably ex- 
claim, “ Can any good come out of Connaught Bs It is true that we 
have so often been promised improvement, that we seem sure of only 
one ning on there is plenty of room for it. But here is the pro 
tempore chiefof county magistracy standing up to tell, not Cock- 
neys and Englishmen, but his brother magistrates there assembled 
re him, that “the dawn of improvement which was discernible 
when he last had the pleasure of meeting them was becoming daily 
more distinct,” and that “he heartily congratulated them on their 
brightening prospects.” Surely this can be no imposition. If it be so, 
the magistrates and county gentlemen of Sligo are in the conspiracy, 
and the worthy chairman has palmed off a fable on the world, on the 
understanding that a whole county was to wink at it. 

Besides the return of tranquillity and health,—besides that the mea- 
sures of poor relief that have hitherto been draining industrious inde- 

are now working within narrower limits—‘‘ rents due are 

paid with great facility, and, though last not least, the prices of 
cattle and of every description of agricultural produce are buoyant and 
remunerative.” ‘‘ Surely the:e,” says the chairman,” are unequivocal 
symptoms of amendment, sufficient to dispel the gloom which has long 
hung over the country.” That gloom is y giving way. The sales 
of encumbered estates last Friday were the best since the opening of 
ben Commission, the rane ay wt - 
every property changing . Thesimple truth is, the public 

are only waiting for the turn of the tide. Speculators may be ever 80 
well ed of the ultimate profitableness af an investment, but 
they will not buy in a falling market; they will not buy ang | what 
they can buy to-morrow at a much lower price; they wait for the 
worst. They want to catch fortune at the flow, not at the ebb. That is 
all, we verily believe, that has held off English capitalists froia the 
soil of Ireland. Otherwise, there are no reasonable objections to pro- 
perty in Ireland. The Irish landowners have not the soil or the cli- 
mate to blame, nor the genius of the people, nor the spirit of the Legis- 
lature. They have no more quarrel with these than with Heaven it- 
self; and, * they duly responded to the advantages of their position, 


they might have remained to this day, as they had for , in the en- 
joyment of revenues even out of pro rtion to the tal they had 
vested in the soil. It is not by the fury of the people or the inclem- 


— Heaven, or the folly of Parliaments, that Irish landlords have 
to their present pass. Castlebuilding, extravagant establish- 
ments, barbarous hospitality, profligate dissipation, gambling, family 
settlements, bonds, mortgages, absenteeism, residence in English and 
continental cities, agency, and every other offence against the plain 
duty * * —— and 4 —* J 2* people, anes brought that proud 
c present low estate, and made its splendid possessions a dru, 
in the market. : ’ 
In mattér of fact, the purchase of land in Ireland is a speculation 
which, at this moment, has more in its favour than it has had for a very 
— That formidable surplus of population, abdve, not the 
r of the soil, but the capital of the owners and the arrangements 
of society, which filled the land with miserable cottiers and half-men- 
dicant labourers, and which threatened still further depths of — 
tion, has been not only arrested, but actually removed. According 


present a a ge the population of Ireland will, in a few years, be 
reduced te ow the average of European States. Indeed, should the 


t rate of Irish lation continue for 20 years, we shall pro- 
bly see the island ted by that mixture of races which history | th 
shows to conduce best to national , and by consequence tona- 


character 

tional prosperity. At all events, the abstraction of the Celtic race at 
the rate ofa quarter ofa million a-year is a surer remedy for the in- 
veterate Irish disease than any human wit cou!d have imagined. In 
other respects, the fortunes of Ireland are decidedly on the ascendant. 
Its railways that join sea to sea, the vast sums of money lately spent 
on its » and its drainage, not to speak of the intended cultivation 
of flax toa very large extent, and the mercantile values discovered in 
bog earth, add some ulative attractions to an investment which can 
be recommended on the most solid ds. Nobody expects to invest 
either his money or his industry where the chances shall be all in his 


favour. The man who sends his ship to sea, who marries a wife, who} 


sends his son to college, who enters into a mercantile partnership, or 
takes any other step of importance, does so with considerable risk. Ayhy 
should any one ex to purchase land or take a farm without risk ? 
Were there no » Were there ample securities inst loss, and no 
uncertainties except as to the magnitude of the profits, the market 
would soon be full of purchasers, and instead of properties selling at 
less than 20 years’ purchase, they would as in Eo = fetch 30 or more. 


more than commonly numerous, | 





land and England, Connaught and Leinster, will beas one; when pro- 
vince and province, island and island, will present no ter difference 
than Sussex and Kent, or Berks and Hants. By the help of railways, 
the farthest corner of Ireland is pow as near London as York or Exeter 
was fifty years since. Every year must cement a social unity, to which 
geographical distance is no longer an obstacle, and which alls within 
the reach of popular feeling and national legislation.— T'imes, Jan. 14. 


— Re 


THE RESTORATION OF 1851. 


After the Revolution of 1848, the one power which reasgumes the 
rule of Europe is absolute military power. Of those Governments that 
have been implicated in the movement we do not descry one that has 
any otherreliance. This week we see Austria consammating her re- 
organization of Italy by sending back Radetzky. Hesse Cassel—a 
state which has far exceeded any model in history, even our own mo- 
del at the best times, or the French, in the perfect adherence to law 
and order when its sovereign rebelled—has been coerced by the swords 
of two of the greatest states in Europe, combined against that one 
small commu We are told that the same fate is reserved for 
Schleswig-Holstein. Even in Republican France, the conflict of the 
bureaucratic intrigues which sway the majority of the Assembly, with 
the personal interests which actuate the President, results in eleva 
General Changarnier, a mere dragoon, to a dangerous altitude. It is 
important to note facts which indicate the actual state of advancement 
among nations, and have momentous bearings on the future. 
In all the cases to which we allude, it is not only the power of Crown 
or ‘Cabinet which is restored, for they confess their impotency without 
the sword ; it is not Diplomacy for that is the mere servile means to an 
end ; nor is it Absolutism rubsisting by the subordination of power under 
power ; but it is the naked sword—as naked as the sword was in the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire. Still it is the sword of Absvlutism. The sole 
relation between the state and the soldiery is the one chief; and as the 
sword is by the facts confessed to be the sole repository of real power, 
the sovereignties of Europe vir tually lie in the immense army which 
each monarch has organized, When it hasgrown to this size and power, 
the soldiery —B a monarch can scarcely be used except for pur- 
poses of tyranny; nay, occasions of tyranny are almost necessary, in 
order té keep alive the spirit of the soldiery ; it must at times be fed 
with blood, like the serpents that grew from the breast of the Eastern 
king. 
This great fact so strikingly illustrated by the recent news, is mo- 
mentous in the store of trouble which it implies for the future, but 
still more momentous in the barbarism which it indicates as still ruling 
the Legitimate governments. Their implicit reliance on the sword is a 
confession that they have not yet learned the effective use of any better 
tool; it shows therefore that the Legitimate rulers of Europe and their 
immediate coadjutors have not yet advanced beyond avery lowstage in 
the science of government. Their inability to rely upon any other tool 
indicates bad government, in the sense not only that it is tyrannical, 
but also that it is ignorant, unskilful, and inefficient. It indicates a 
style of government which provokes resistance, not only by its tyranny 
but also by its inherent badness and incompetency—which is contempt- 
ibleas wellas odious. It is #00 little to say that such a government 
fails in preserving order—it rather originates disorder, since it must 
continually outrage the better knowledge and higher civilization of 
those who are subjected to it. Such a government will be unstable; it 
will incite resistance whileit endures, and its endurance will become 
every day more impossible; for it is not to besupposed that Europe 
of the nineteenth century will indefinitely permit the government of 
the middle ages and of the Goths. 
Anything more unreasonable than the position of Europe under the 
general restoration which is now taking place cannot be imagined. The 
rincipal nations of Europe, with all that a great nation includes of 
intellect, of living interests, and of latent power, have been prostrated 
and replaced at the feet of royalty , as if the world existed for the per- 
sonal benefit of some half-dozen crown-capped individuals. Now, who 
are these individuals? One is Francis Joseph, who has sacrificed the 
promises of his adolescence and the hopes of his ranging himself among 
the notables of the Austrian family, to ally himself with the imbeciles 
of that divided house. Another is the representative of an energetic 
but coarse race, whose hereditary policy it is to debar Russia from the 
progress of Europe and keep her in Tartarian barbarism. A third is 
the King of Denmark, better known in the annals of scandal than in 
litical history. A fourth is no better than that miserable culprit of 
esse-Cassel, a fugitive criminal who ought to have been placed 
in the dock, but is placed on a throne; while the state is brought, 
with a rope round its neck, to do homage at hisfeet. A fifth is Frede- 
rick William of Prussia, that crowned reductio ad absurdum. 

This man is the Helot of royalty. By the accidental position of his 
birth, he has been endowed with a great state for his plaything. In 
common life he might have passed as a well-meaning incapable; his 
aspirations, however dim, are not bad-hearted ; he has his philanthro- 
pics, and could dangle after Mrs. Fry, or moralize the trowel of cere- 
mony at some stone-laying, with a lay sermon on religious harmony ; he 
could hanker after being an Alfred the Great, and offer to his people 
the free municipalities which he could not have the heart to give; he 
could wish and weep, and you never could tell whether his tears were 
the sober effusion of deep éeeling or the maudlin incontinence of habits 
weakening to the mind. Such is the man who is enabled by the aoci- 
dent of royal birth, and a position in theconclave of Legitimacy, to de- 
lude his people with hopes, to call them forth in arms as if for a war of 
independence, and then to put them off with a hoax, which is at once a 


gigantic pantomime joke, an imperial swindle, a national humiliation, 
and an Euro calamity. 
What can be the effect of such spectacles as these on the mind of Eu- 


rope? Can you forbid men to think, or nations to act? Can anything 
so intolerable, so obsolete, sosiliy, be immortal? The great crash has 
been deferred, not superseded.-- Spectator. 


— — — 


MR. FRY’S PROJECT FOR A NEW-YORK OPERA HOUSE. 


Mr. Edward P. Fry having secured the ground, commonly known as 
the Stuyvesant Lot, bounded by Fourth Avenue, Third Avenue, Ninth 
Street and Stuyvesant Street, intends to erect thereon a Grand Opera 
House, designed in its sizeand mode of construction to meet the now 
acknowledged want of such an edifice in this city. 

The refined and critical tastes of a majority of the supporters of our 
Italian Opera, can now only be satisfied by performances of artists of 
the first class ; artists whose claims to that title bear the endorsement 
of the great lyrical Theatres of Europe The Astor Place Opera House 
--deservedly ‘admired for the unequalled beauty and for many of the 
conveniencies of the interior—has been conclusively proved, by four 
years experience, deficient in that essential feature, magnitude, which 
will remunerate a lessee for the engagement of that class of artists. 
Although large numbers of families in this city are able to contribute 
liberally to the supportof Italian Opera, yet the class is not sufficient, 
without the cooperation of the less opulent portion of the public, to do- 
mesticate itas a and reliable amusement. A house of the di- 
mensions of the great theatres of the European capitals, is necessary to 
afford accommodation to and hence to ensue the patronage of the mass of 
the community professing cultivated tastes. Whatever be the rates of 
admission to choice places, the body of the house should be accessible 
on terms suited to the means of the majority. Ina great house like the 
one ae ee in which would be presented more attractive perfor- 
mancesthan we have been accustomed to witness, and at prices of ad- 
mission less than we have been accustomed to pay, the receipts on a 
single crowded night might equal the expenses of several nights, and 

@ manager might thus be enabled to meet any of the contingencies 
which cause occasionally a limited attendance. Butin a house like our 
present one, and at prices such as have been paid, the nightly receipts 
can hardly exceed the expenses, even if the building should be filled 
every night of the season,—a result which never has happened, and is 
never likely to happen. The manager of an Opera House of such limi- 
ted capacity is not afforded the — of conducting it ina manner 
satisfactory to himself and the public. Numbers may accomplish what 
a limited circlecannot. The Opera will at the same time be winning 
favour with those whom its costliness has hitherto shut out altogether, 
or admitted so seldom that they could learn neither to appreciate it as 
a source of refined enjoyment, nor to fee! an interest in it as a desirable 
institution. 

In the house which is to be erected on the Stuyvesant Lot, the first 
requisite of ample dimentions is assured. According to the plans which 
have been carefully drawn by a distinguished architect having an ac- 
curate and special knowledge of this branch of architecture, gained by 
personal examination of the dimensions and construction of every 
great theatre in Europe, the proposed edifice will seat with perfect 
comfort an audience of more than four thousand persons, suflicient 





The day, however, is not far distant, we confi ently hope, when Ire- 


space being allotted for lobbies, retiring rooms and saloons, and for all 
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the requisitions of the stage. The following is a general description of 


the building. 
The New York Opera House—by which name the building is to be 
designated—will cover the entire lot bounded by the four wide streets 


before mentioned, and will have a front on Fourth Avenue of one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven feet, by an average depth of two hundred and 
seventeen feet to Third Avenue. The angle at the corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Ninth Street will be used for an entrance to the ie 
and principal tiers of Boxes, having a carriage-way under the building 
so that visitors who ride may entirely avoid exposure to the weather. 
The angle formed by Fourth Avenue and Stuyvesant Street is appro- 

riated for entrances to the upper tiers. Exit doors occupy the entire 
ront and both sides of the house, as far as the audience portion of it 
extends, so that when filled to its utmost capacity, it may be emptied 
without difficulty in less than ten minutes. Two grand stairways in 
front and two others on the sides near the procenium, facilitate com- 
munication among all ts of the house. A vestibule, or external 
lobby on the entrance floor protects the inner lobby from the noise and 
air of the street, and the latter affords comfortable and abundant 
waiting room for —— retiring to their carriages. 

The first tier of Boxes and Parquet, are entered on a level with the 
street. Viewed from the Parquet, the house presents four other tiers 
of Boxes, the front of each retreating behind thq one immediately 
below it, each having therefore, its open balcony, and the whole 
forming a ee ampitheatre; to the splendour of which it is 
believed no Theatre of the world, would afford a parallel. In order to 
meet the tastes of all classes of visiters, the house will contain boxes 
with elegant drawing rooms attached to each, — enclosed boxes, 
open private boxes, single chairs and sofas. The form of the house, 
and the inclination of the tiers are so planned, that a view of the s 
is commanded from every part of it, and the performer, even in front 
of the curtain line, is as fully in view ofthe remotest as of the nearest 
spectator. Equal attention has been given to the accoustic purposes of 
the building; and in this respect it will surpass any theatre in this 
country, be equal at least to the best abroad. For the further 
satisfaction of the audience, each tier is provided with a number of 
retiring rooms, cloak rooms, &c.; the Boxes have wide promenade 
lobbies of a circuit of about two hundred feet each, leading to two 
magnificent circular Saloons, each nearly forty feet in diameter. 

he system of ventilating with warm air in winter, and with air ar- 
tificially cooled to any required temperature in summer, forms an ex- 
traordinarily novel and most important part of the architectural de- 
sign of this immense building. The means by which these ends are to 
be accomplished, fully appear in the plans and will not here be detailed. 
It may be mentioned, however, that it is designed with double cased 
windows and extra doors to exclude entirely the external sultry air of 
summer, to exhaust continually the foul air, and to supply in its place 
an adequate quantity of ever-changing pure air artificially cooled for 
even the most crowded audience. The means adopted to exclude the 
external air would likewise exclude the noise of the crowded thorough- 
fares surrounding the building. The New-York Opera House would 
thus be made a more valuable property as a summer theatre than any 
other—Castle Garden not excepted—and probably as many performan- 
ces would be given every summer by the Havana or some other Opera 
Company, as in winter by the regular Company. The gain in health 
and comfort by these arrangements for ventilation, is soclearly impor- 
tant as to require no comment. The practicability of the process has 
been amply tested. 

The projector of this enterprise has also in view the construction of 
the stage department upon the general plan of the Academie Royale of 
Paris, so that the scenic representations and changes may be produced 
with the admirable illusion and rapidity which render that establish- 
ment remarkable above every other in Europe. Itis *28 also, by 
the use of iron for the stairways and in other parts of the building for 
which it may beavailable, and by coating all the stage frame-work with 
the recently discovered incombustible paint, to render the whole struc- 
ture more nearly fire-proof than any other theatre. The accomplish- 
ment of all these objects demands an expenditure much beyond the sum 
requisite for an ordinary dramatic house. Conceiving that these ob- 
jects must all be popular, the projector offers an opportunity to the 
friends of the Opera, of uniting with him to secure so desirable an end, 
and submits therefore, the annexed proposition. 

The cost of the lot and the estimated cost of the building, furnished 

use, are between Two hundred and fifty and three hundred thousand 
doliars. Of this amount the projector will put in the lot, subject to @ 
reasonable mor e, and a sum which with its gross value, will leave 
less than one half, say One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
to be contributed by others. This sum is to be represented by Two 
hundred and fifty seats, which are offered on a lease of ninety-nine 
years, for Five hundred dollars each, for the entire term,and with the 
following privileges : : i 

Parties subscribing for the lease of eight seats will constitute the 
first class. 3 , 

Parties subscribing for the lease of six seats will constitute the 
second class. 

Parties subscribing for the lease of four seats will constitute the 
third class. 

Parties subscribing for the lease of three seats, two seats, and one 
seat will constitute respectively the fourth, fifth and sixth classes. 

The first class will choose their seats,—eight together if they please, 
—by lot, in any part of the house. 

The second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth classes will choose in any part 
of the house, in like manner by lot in their order,—tho distinction in 
the classes being in the order of their choice of seats. 

The three first classes may, in their choice, also designate whether 
they will prefer private enclosed boxes, or private open boxes, or bal- 
cony sofas or chairs, or parquet chairs The three other classes 
select balcony sofas or chairs, or parquet chairs. The plan presents 
boxes of eight, of six and of four seats, and the object of these condi- 
tions in their choice is to prevent the selection of a portion only of the 
seats of any box. The twenty open balcony boxes, of eight seats each 
in the first circle, have commodious and beautiful withdrawing rooms 
exclusively for each, and every single seat in the house is calculated to 
be of the width and depth of an ample cushioned arm chair. 

The lease of a seat gives to the holder or his representatives the ab- 
solute use, control and assignment of it for ninety-nine years, to be 
held or transferred at his option at any and every performance or ex- 
hibition of whatever nature, which may be given in the house, subject 
to no restriction, encroachment, charge or assessment whatever,—un- 
less the rental of the house should fall short of the morgtage interest and 
taxes, amounting to about $6000,—a contingency so remote in an es- 
tablishmont worth at least $20,000 a-year, that it need not be brought 
even into the most prudent calculation; or unless the house should be 
destroyed by fire,—a contingency which every lease-holder may avoid 
by having his interest in the building insured at a trifling annual 
premium. 

In contrasting the cost of a seat at Five hundred dollars, having 
these privilege 3, and for a term which may be regarded as a porpetniny> 
with the cost of five years’ seats in the Astor Place Opera House—al- 
though the latter was by no means unreasonable,—-the value of this 
—*— may be estimated. Fora box of Four seats in the Astor 

lace Opera House the subscription was Fifteen hundred dollars for 
five years, with a claim for fifty opera performances in eac year. For 
a box of four seats in the New-York Opera House the subscription will 
be Two thousand dollars for ninety-nine years, for as many Opera or 
other performances as may be given, without limit or qualification. 
The average cost of each Astor Place seat--since the use of it is limited 
to five years--is seventy-five dollars a year. The average cost of each 
seat leased in the New-York Opera House will be thirty-five dollars a 
year—the interest at seven per ceat, on five hundred dollars. Thus the 
subscription price of a box of four seats at the Astor Place Opera House 
is Three hundred dollars for the season of fifty nights, but the price of 
a box of the same number of seats at the New-York Opera House for an 
entire year, and probably for one hundred and fifty representations, 
would be only One hundred and forty dollars. At least during the 
first five years, as hereafter explained, the aolder of a seat at the New- 
York Opera House may enjoy his fifty representations of Italian. Oper 
each winter season, or may sell his right for any portion or any single 
night of such season, or for any or all other performances during the 
year that may be given as regular seasons or special occasions. Fre- 
quently, therefore, when particular attractions in the performances 
would enhance the value of tickets, the disposal of a subscriber’s seat 
for a few nights ofa season, would more than cover the interest on its 
cost. To facilitate such sales of subscribers admissions on their own 
account, either for single nights, or longer terms, an agent would be 
appointed, and the froceeds would be rendered certainly available on 
many occasions, when not used by the subscribers themselves. 

The projector pledges himself to give under his own direction, or un- 
der the direction of a manager to be appointed by him, ineach an 
every one of the five yearsafter the completion of the building, a winter 
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‘ of Italian Opera, with a Company superior 
** —— at the seaplane seasons of the Astor Fisee 
“ee House andtospare no effortor responsibility warranted by pud- 
8* opinion, to secure the greatest artists in nee 


For the convenience an satisfaction of subscribers, the terms and con- 


& ition of their subscriptions shall be as follows :—— 


1st—That no payment shall be required until two hundred and fifty 


ubseribed for. 
— —— two hundred and fifty seats shall hone Sore 
2m ped for, a meeting shall be called of the subscribers, who # al 
subait their own number three Trustees, whose duty it shall be, fi : 
tisty themselves and their constituents of the bona-fide character o 
A itions of this Prospectus ; second/y, to agree with the projector 
erm of the lease of seats, and have the same ready for execution 
* —— day; and thirdly, to call inthe amount ef the subscription ; 
— fifth at the first call, and the —** in —— running 
- , as the progress of the work may require. . 
*7 —X * ——ã in eo choice wad disposition of their 
' fall lain 
—— — is. submitted in the belief that it will readily 
— itself to those who wish to see the Opera become an — 
tie - and not an incident here ; who wish todevote to it an otidoo me y 
of this t and still increasing metropolis; and which may alike * 
_ the best attainable talent and the largest possible patronage for 
— ill receive notice 
hom this Prospectus may be sent, will rece 
GS * the ‘sabsoription list and the plans of the building 
be seen. 
= York, February 7, 1851. 
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FALLACIES OF THE GENTLEMEN. 
sy A LADY WHO UNFORTUNATELY KNOWS THEM ONLY TOO WELL 


en are only born to be their slaves.—That dinner is to be 
endy for them the vory matte they come into the house.—That a lady’s 
bonnet can be put on as quickly as a gentleman’s hat.—That we can —_ 
ina minute; and that ringing the bell violently has the effect of makin 
ns dress one bit the quicker.—That they can do everything so mu 
vetter than we can, from nursing the baby down to poking the fire.— 
That they are “* the Lords of the Creation” —(pretty lords, indeed !)— 
That nothing can be too good for them ; for I am sure if you were to put 
hot joint before them every day that still they would be dissatisfied, 
and would be grumbling that you never gave them cold meat.—That 
they know our age 80 much better than we ourselves. (It’s so very 
likely !)—That they may invite whom and as many 4s they please, but 
if we only invite our mamma to come and sto with us, or just ask a 
dear unmarried sister or two to stop with us for a month, that there’s 
to be no peace for us so long as they remain in the house. —That music 
can be learnt without practising, and that it is necessary for them to 
rush out and to slam the door violently the very moment we begin to 
open our voices, or to run over the last new Polka.—That sleeping after 
dinner promotes conversation.—T hat the: know what dress and bonnet 
become us so much better than we do.—That it is necessary to make a 
oor woman cry, because a * shirt-button happens to be off. I 
eclare some men must believe that their wives cut off their shirt-but- 
tons purposely, from the savage pleasure they take in abusing them for 
it that we are not allowed to faint, or to have the smallest fit of hys- 
terics, without being told “ not to make a fool of ourselves. —That 
housekeeping does not require any money, and if we venture to ask for 
any, that it is pleasant to be met with all sorts of black looks and in- 
sinuations as to ‘* what we can do with it all ;” or very agreeable to 
be told that we will be“ the ruin of him some day”—(I should like to 
see the day !)—That the house never requires cleaning, or the tables 
rubbing, or the carpets beating, or the furniture renewing, or the so- 
fas fresh covers, or, in fact, that anything has a right to wear out, or 
to be spoilt, or broken ; and, in short, that everything ought to last for 
ever !—That a poor lone woman is never to have any pleasure, but al- 
ways, always, to stop at home, and“ mind her children.” (I am tired 
of such nonsense).—That the wish to go to the Opera is the sure pre- 
lude to a quarrel.—That their daughters can learn music, painting, 
playing, dancing, and all the accomplishments, without the aid of a 
single master.—That the expenses of one’s household do not increase 
with one’s family, but, rather, that ten children can be supported for 
the same cost as one.—That no husband is perfect, like Hercules, with- 
out his club, and that the less a wife sees of her husband, the fonder 
she actually grows of him.—That it is a pleasure for us to sit up for 
them.—[Our fair correspondent says, she thinks the above fallacies 
are enough for the present, and we certainly agree with her ; but 
if the gentlemen show any more of their airs, she declares that she 
vill give them a lot more. ]—Punch. 





Royau Marines.—Tue New Mess Quarrers.—The splendid new 
mess quarters at Forton have been given over to the Admiralty for the 
lodging of the officers of this division of the Royal Marines, and more 
complete, spacious, and even magnificent quarters the realm does not 
contain. A personal inspection, by one who has frequently been a 
visitor to the old quarters of this corps at Portsmouth, furnished ample 
food for reflection on the bountiful generosity of the naval administra- 
tion of the country, in thus providing such comfort, elegance, and con- 


mvenience for the gress. meritorious, and always loyal and faithful 


Royal Marines. Wescarcely know which to admire most in the struc- 
ture, from the —**88 report furnished by our representative, who 
was escorted over the building on Wednesday by a gallant veteran 
officer and the contractor. To begin, however, with an effort :—the 
cellarage is ample enough to contain stock for a siege three times the 
length of that of Troy, if compulsory. The kitchen is replete with 
every appliance of modern art and culinary perfection, lofty, commo- 
dious, and healthy ; even the palace of the Sovereign is not better sup- 
plied with the necessaries and auxiliaries of the cuisine to a more gener- 
ous extent. The arrangements of the pay department are unique, but 
must be inspected to be understood and properly appreciated. The 
field officers’ and subalterns’ quarters are as ample and elegant as a 
generous commission could design, and yield the most general satisfac- 
tion. The grand entrance to the messroom is capacious and classic in 
ts design, and exhibits in its external features the welcome to its hos- 
pitalities within. Branching off on either side of the entrance hall are 
Handsome proportioned dining room. and library, large, well lighted, 
nd in suitable hoy | with the grandeur above. Facing the hal! of 
pntrance Md pew or the accommodation of the band of the corps has 
been erected, and proved to be admirably placed for giving effect to the 
performances of the talentedoccupants. Ascending the grand staircase 
and it is grand, in the truest acceptation of the term) we first arrive 

t the banqueting room of the corps, a right regal hall of state, whose 
proportions are commensurate with the extent of the hospitality known 
0 be so generally exercised by the Royal Marines. hen equipped, 
his banqueting room will be the most magnificent of the kind in the 
—5 and most probably out of it. The commandant’s offices on 
o right of the entrance gate to the parade ground, and those of the 
hon-commissioned officers in connexion with it, also the adjutant’s room, 
— 55— room, orderly room, the schoolrooms for boys and girls, 

hd residences for master and mistress, on the left of the entrance, &c., 
present features of accommodation and convenience which no official can 
occupy or visitor behold without being impressed with the everywhere 
; —— fact of the utmost convenience and comfort having been 
~ ied in this removal of the Royal Marines to Forton, where they may 
how be considered as established en permanence. All unite in iving 
4 Admiralty the warmest praise for their generous bounty and con- 
- meetin in so handsomely berthing their gallant representatives in 
and 8. First cost is generally the least, and assuredly it was far better 
— economical in the Admiralty thus to expend a little more at 
a 1s in this matter than by botching up a heterogeneous mass of 
~~ — buildings (which on the first exigency for increased accom- 
* ation would have to be pulled down), pay, after all, through the 
ose for the requisite acoommodation.— Portsmouth Times. 





Tue Sisrer or Burns.—We reall i 
» HE O18 . y wonder that, while her Ma- 
*sty’s advisers prompt her to bestow pensions of 100/. per annum — 


* elzoni, and Mr. Poole, the author of Paul Pry, they 


‘ass over Mrs. Begg, the surviving sister of our great nati 
. J cotland, Robert Burns. Now that her Majesty has beeline 0 
4J y visitor to the north, such a grant could not but be esteemed a 
y compliment to her Scottish subjects. — Glasgow Constitutional. 





Copy or THE Cry i 

: sTaL Patace.—The Buckinghamshi i 

— have just contracted with Mesers. Fox, ——— nad Oo", 
: —— on aan ye 8 is to be construeted on 

. as the building for the Great Exhibition, it i 
J pod = ase oe ibition, and it is 





A Canapian Marazace 1s Hich Lire.—At the residence of the 
bride’s father, in Front street, Toronto, on Tuesday, the 4th instant, 
by the Reverend Edmund Baldwin, the Hon. John Ross, of Belleville, 
to Augusta Elizabeth, second daughter of the Hon. Robert Baldwin, 
Her esty’s Attorney General for Upper Canada, The marriage was 
to have taken place at the Church of the Holy Trinity, where a number 
of our citizens had assembled to witness the ceremony, attracted no 
doubt by its having been pretty generally understood that the Gover- 
nor General and Lady E had been pleaged to intimate their plea- 


1 | sure to honour the occasion with their presence. An attack of illness 


however, rendered it, in the opinion of her physician, unsafe for the 
bride elect to risk exposure. The intention, therefore, oe gece 4 
to the church had to be abandoned, and the e place in 
private. After the ceremony, Mr. Baldwin had the honour of enter- 
taining at breakfast their Excellencies and Lady Elma Bruce, with their 
suite, and a large party of the friends, relatives and connexions of the 
family, who assembled on the occasion. The bride and bridegroom, 
who were to have left for Belleville on the afternoon of Tuesday, are 
temporarily detained in towa by the state of Mrs. Ross’s health.— To- 
ronto Globe. 





SHAKSPEARE READINGS. 


F. HOWS will read the Tragedy of **‘ HAMLET,” on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING next, the 19th inst at the Stuyvesant Instiute. To commence at8 o'clock. 
Tickets Fitty Cents. To be obtained at the door, and at the usual places, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-24 110. 
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Mr. Tuomas Peete, Mr. Joun Dever, and Mr. W. CLEVELAND are our au- 
thorized agents for making collections for this Journal in the South and West. 





Above will be found an extract from a despatch of Earl Grey to Sir 
Charles Fitzroy, the Governor of New South Wales, an article from 
the Times commenting upon it, and also an article from the Daily Vews 
on the general topic of Colonial policy. We commend them all to the 
serious attention of our readers in Her Majesty’s possessions; not be- 
cause they will gain from them much insight into the destiny of their 
fellow-colonists in another hemisphere, but because the subject may 
well invite serious thought, and is one often discussed in their jour- 
nals. 

Ear! Grey's despatch announces the intention of H. M. Government 
to withdraw its military forces from New South Wales, three causes 
operating to bring about this arrangement —the necessity of a diminu- 
tion in expenses—the fact that New South Wales has received repre- 
sentative institutions—and the further fact that “ all the restrictions 
heretofore imposed on Colonial trade by Imperial legislation have been 
removed.” Were not the topic a grave one, we could really laugh at 
the official impertinence which, in the last reason assigned, ventures 
to designate the ruin of the Colonies as a boon conferred upon them. 
The second has about equal weight ; itis of the same non sequitur 
kind. The Mother Country has also representative institutions, but 
she keeps also in her cities and in her Provincial towns portions of a 
standing army, for upholding the civil power. Whether the two must 
co-exist is notnow the question ; we only desire to notice the extreme in 
consequence of the Secretary of State’s plea. There remains, there- 
fore, the urgent motive of ecoonomy, a sufficiently good one in its way, 
when not adopted in deference to clamorous Parliamentary supporters 

But notwithstanding the tenour of this published despatch, it seems 
to us that the withdrawal of the troops from New South Wales results 
mainly frm Earl Grey’s desire to have a decent excuse to fall back 
upon, if the Australian Colonists should treat him and his measures as 
their Cape of Good Hope brethren have done. His sagacity foresees the 
difficulty, which his obstinacy or mistaken policy hinders him from 
averting. He might have bidden them govern themselves, and be their 
own defenders-—he has only caused the latter part of the message to be 
delivered, and has left the points at issue to the chance medley of cir- 
cumstances. There is no sign of a definite and statesman-like course 
of action. 

We have but one other remark to make, before commending the 
Times’ article to the careful perusal of the reader. It is this—does 
not the Mother country deal unjustly with her Colonies, when she 
abandons to them the charge of their own security, and yet involves 
them in liabilities to attack, which may be incurred without their 
knowledge, and certainly would be without their concurrence or opin- 
ion being sought? England and France might go to war upon some 
point of international honour ; the United States and England might 
come to blows upon some branch of the inter-oceanic canal question— 
and the helpless Australian Colonies might be pounced upon by a hos- 
tile fleet, almost as soon as the news of warfare could reach them. It 
strikes us as scarcely equitable that the protecting arm of Great Britain 
should be withdrawn from countries on which she herself, for her own 
exclusive purposes, might bring down perilous inconveniences. 

The article quoted from the Daily ews is curiously inconclusive. 
It starts a difficulty, but makes no attempt to solve it, beyond general- 
izing in the accustomed tone. Its remarks, however, contain some 
truths not unworthy of notice, and show a glimmering of remorse for 
the past, coupled with some anxiety for the future. 





In the absence of news from Eurepe, and in the general dearth of 
stirring news from any quarter, we turn to Central America ; feeling 
sure that that fertile region will furnish some topics for consideration, 
information, or amusement. Ez parte complaints of the lawless doings 
of Mr. Chatfield, H.B.M. Consul General, have become stale; records 
of moathly revolutions and weekly emeutes lose their zest by too fre- 
quent repetition; cenflicts between bandits and regulars cease to in- 
terest, when it is hard to discriminate between the parties; and as for 
the State documents interchanged amongst the actors on the scene, we 
doubt whether one in a dozen of them is read at this distant point. But 
here is an article from the W. V. Tribune of Tuesday last, full of mat- 
ter, that treats some old subjects in a new light, and broaches also 
some original ideas. We cannot.take the liberty of altering the ar- 
rangement of our contemporary’s paragraphs, even for the purpose of 
showing how portions of one confute portions of another. We shall, 
however, venture upon numbering them, for the convenience of refer- 
ence. The whole read thus. 

1. The news received from Nicaragua and other Central American 
States by the late arrival is deeply interesting. Mr. Frederick Chat- 
field, who has so long been engaged in bullying by wholesale the People 
of those feeble, distracted States, is evidently hastening his operations 
in a view of the prospect of their speedy close. No forty men in the 
pay of our Government could do so much to destroy British influence 
and render the British name detested throughout that region as he ig 
repiily socomplishing, We believe he would effect all that is desira- 
ble if simply Jeft to himself; but there is another course equally un- 
exceptionable and of which the auspicious results cannot be doubtful. 

2. Whatever may be the case with other Nations, ours has no interest 
nor semblance of interest which would not be promoted by the growth, 
tranquillity, harmony and greatness of the sister Republics on our Con- 
tinent.. Their weakness is our grief, their discord our misfortune. 
The disruptions of the Colombian and Central American Republics were | 
not promoted by our citizens nor accordant with our wishes. We do 
not wish to glut them with our fabrics nor to hold them in a state of 


Commercial vassalage. We would much rather see thém eal to 
— ——— — —2 
i , to 0; ves a 
— * and lucrative trade with 2* 
3. Being, therefore, by position und sympathies the X ot 


the younger blics of this Continent, it becomes this try to 
manifest a 1 interest in their welfare and an earnest desire to 


serve them to the extent of her power. The present crisis 


calls for a revival of that policy inaugurated in 1826-7, by M 
Adams and Clay in —* the Panama Missiou, and so unworthy, 
virulently assailed by the Opposition of thatday. To entangling - 
liances and engagements for assistance and support, the genius of our 
Government is happily adverse; but much may be effected by a Gov- 
ernment so ent and able as ours >y the exercise of moral power 
alone. The States of Central America need the counsels of an enlight- 
ened, experienced and disinterested friend; they need, above all 
things, the removal of distracting feuds and the restoration of the Fed- 
eral Union themselves. To this end Mr. Chatfield has signally 
though unwi contributed ; and all that is needed is but to per- 
fect the work he has so heedlesely commenced. 

4. It seems to us that our Government should now send to Central 
America, * of a ban “ae to — p tig oe or 
one to each State, a Minister Plenipotentiary o very charas- 
ter, fully accredited to and empowered to treat with all the 
merly com the Federation, with the avowed purpose of 
ling and —*8 — ee hing Bary Mra 
be designa or that on is Henry Olay case the weight — 
of years should compel him to decline, either iar. Crittenden, or possi- 
bly an Embassy consisting of Mr. Crittenden, Col. Benton and Gen. 
Scott, might be deemed more advisable. Such an Embassy, conve 
in one of our and most effective National vessels, and co 
its attention to the one great object of uniting the States of 
America afresh in the bonds of Federal Union, under a Constitution 
po a vigor and tenacity of life equal to ours, could hardly fail 
of — and y success. And the reiinion of those States, under 
the direct auspices of our Government, would be a guaranty of their 


future in dence and freedom from insult. 
It would of the British cavil against giving up San Juan de 
Nicaragua to the State of Nicaragua ; since, whether that port beer 
e- 


to this State or not, it would undoubtedly belong to the Central F 
ration. It would guaranty to all the States internal tranquillity and 
security, and enable them to give proper attention to their external 
re’ations and interests. It would remove all remaining obstacles to 
the construction of the Nicaragua Ship Canal. It would give anew 
impulse and wider diffusion to Yankee emigration to Central America, 
which is destined surely and speedily to transform and reinvigorate 
that inviting country. In short, it would secure us all the advantages 
of an annexation of that country without its evils. 

5. As to the matters in controversy between Mr. Chatfield and some 
of the Central American States, we think it far from advisable that our 
Government should directly interfere with them. Judging from our 
countrymen’s experience in the several maritime portions of § 
America, it is quite likely that he has plausible grounds of complaint 
of injury and wrong to British subjects to excuse his blockades and 
other highhanded measure. We do not hear his sideof the story, nor 
is it material that we should. Enough for us that Great Britain is 
solemnly bound.to us by Treaty, as we are to her, to make no conques’@ 
or other acquisitions of territory within the limits of Central America, 
and to relinquish any she may now possess. This compact we shall. 
require her to fulfill, and she will fu it. The moderation of our 
Government will yet be seen to have been impelled by something quite 
other than inattention orindifference. Those who have united in the 
current denunciations of Mr. Webster’s on A will yet acknow- 
ledge that — judged hastily andrashly. The induence of the United 
States is morally certain soon to predominate in Central America, with 
out a resort to bloodshed or bluster to uphold it. The surest means 
of establishing it are those consistent with Patience and Peace. 


' We need not trouble ourselves to screen Mr. Chatfield from the abuse 
bestowed upon him in the first paragraph, since the first few sentences 
of the fifth so effectually do it for us, But we ought surely to thank 
the Tribune for its candour, in admitting it to be “ quite likely” that 
Mr. Chatfield has some plausible excuse for his alleged high-handed 
measures. We say ¢ , and not charity, because the amiable sup- 
position results from the “experience” of the Tribune's “ own Gouin: 
trymen”—a ground not the most flattering to the British Consul, but 
very damaging to that journal’s charge against him, that he has been 
‘* long engaged in bullying wholesale.” 

The ‘* umbleness” of Uriah Heep, in David Copperfield, pales before 
the sympathising, modest, self-sacrificing spirit, which pervades the 
whole of paragraph No.2! Far from us, it intimates, be the sordid 
thought of markets for our manufactures, or hard commercial bar- 
gains! Nay, in the fullness of its philanthropy, it would prefer teach- 
ing the Central Americans the advantages of native industry and the 
blessings resulting from Protection, to rioting itself in the profits of an 
extended foreign trade. It may be doubted, whether pushing mer- 
chants and active factory-men would not, on reading such a homily, 
be inclined to plant the finger and thumb of derision upon the nose 
of scorn; but the gyration could only last for a moment. The latter 
part of paragraph No. 4. shows us (alas! for consistency) with what 
longing eyes the Tribune leers upon ** thatinviting country,” and how 
a certain contemplated movement is to work out “all the advantages 
of an annexation, withoutits evils”’—to wit, the odium and the ex- 
pense. 

After the disinterested commercial advices tendered already, we 
shall not be surprised to find the State policy now advocated partaking 
of the same generous character ; nor need we expect to find the Tribune 
hampering itself with any attempts at unison of argument or purpose, 
even when contradictory assertions appear in such close juxta-position, 
as the consecutive third and fourth paragraphs evidence. Coming there- 
fore to the gist of the matter, the zealous journalist announces that the 
great want of Central America is “‘an enlightened, experienced, and 
disinterested friend,” proclaims that the United States, can, and ought 
from purely benevolent motives, to furnish a friend in need, and then 
proceeds to select suitable persons and to designate the mode in which 
this pious enterprise should be undertaken: “ moral power alone” is 
to be exercised in bringing it about, says No. 3, the phrase being pres- 
ently shown to mean ‘one of our largest and most effective national 
vessels.” 

But we do not dwell on this discrepancy, nor on the remarkable fact 
that, whilst Mr. Chatfield is accused of bit-by-bit violation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the Tribune writes as if it did not even know 
that such a document is in existence; we do not dwell, we say, upon 
these points, because the names picked out, and especially the lumping 
three of the most distinguished menin the country into an ima 
Ambassadorial Triumvirate, tend to give the whole article a quizzieal 
and waggish look, and make us think it possibly intended as a squib 
bearing upon the next Presidential campaign. If this be so, and we be 
a dolt not to have seen through it long ago, we must plead in excuse 
our ignorance of local politics. Atleast this assumption is acharitable 
one. 


General Henderson, implicated in the Cuban invasion, has been 
tried a second time at New Orleans, and has been a second time acquit- 
ted, because a jury could not agree upon a verdict. The local jour. 
nals indeed intimate that it will scarcely be possible to obtain a con- 
viction in that city; so that the same result will probably follow when 
General Quitman’s case is brought on. Under these gircumstances, 
the sconer the matter is dropped, the better it will be for the Spanish 
Government. The laugh has been hitherto against the luckless and 
inglorious knights-errant, but afew more discomfitures in the District 
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Courts of the United States would probably work a change in publi¢ 
feeling. 





Little more than a fortnight remains of the present session of Con 
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gress, and the chances rapidly increase that a number of important 
measures will be laid over. The prospect of any thing being done, as re- 
ards reciprocity of trade with Canada, appears, we regret to say, ex- 
tremely doubtful. We should almost rather hear of rejection than of post- 
ponement; for we hold a state of suspense to be, of all conditions, the 
most irksome and aanoying to a mercantile and commercial community. 
The Cheap Postage Bill hangs fire, notwithstanding that it was briskly 
pushed through the House of Representatives. Incidental to this delay 
in fulfilling the demands of the public, appears a bold project on the part 

fMr. Barnabes Bates, who is said to be backed up by reliable capitalists. 
He offers, with responsible guarantees for the due execution of his con- 
tract, to pay the Government one hundred thousand dollars per annum 
for ten years, in return for the privilege of being Post Master and Con- 
tractor-General. His rates are to be two cents on single letters, paid 
in advance, the letters to be delivered to the address of all inhabitants 
of towns containing ten thousand or more inhabitants. There are se- 
veral other provisions in Mr. Bates’s offer, such as free stamps for cer- 
tain official persons and members of Congress, and the assured safe deli- 
very of, money letters, which it is not requisite to detail. The scheme 
bears evident signs of American energy and activity, but we confess 
that for many reasons we should prefer seeing the Post office Depart- 
ment still administered by the Government. 

A bill has passed the Senate for creating the army rank of Lieu- 
tenant General, the object being to elevate Major General Scott to that 
grade. The institutions of this country are so often contrasted with 
those of Europe, and glorified in the contrast, that we are at a loss to 
comprehend the grounds on which it is sought to assimilate the military 
and naval rank of the New World to that of the Old. Besides, it 
seems to us, with all submission, rather beneath the dignity of the Re- 
public, to take half-way measures in such cases as this. If similitude of 
names be indispensable, why halt upon Lieutenant Generals and Rear- 
Admirals ?—why not nominate at once Lord High Admirals and Field 
Marshals? We are, we repeat, at a loss to hit the happy medium be- 
tween decided difference and exact parallel. 


A Steamship, undoubtedly the missing 4t/antic, was seen on the 1st 
of January in Lat. 51.20. Long. 15. 10, steering West, under a full 
head of steam. This news, which makes her four days out, gives no 
clue to her fate ; but we cling with much faith to the impression that 
having disabled her machinery, she has borne up for the Western 
Islands, in order to refit for the voyage under canvas, for which her 
light rig did not well qualify her. 


By an arrival at Philadelphia with dates to the 26th ult. from Puerto 
Cabello, we learn that Monagas, the brother of the present incumbent, 
has been elected by Congress as the next President of Venezuela. The 
vote was more than eight to one in his favour—65, against 8 for Guz- 
man, and 7 for Perdon. 

The U. 8. Frigate St. Lawrence has sailed, or is on the point of sail- 
ing for Southampton, with more than five hundred contributions to the 
great World’s Fair, furnished by the mechanical skill and inventive 
genius of citizens of the United States. This is the second war vessel 
despatched, of late, on a peaceful errand from America to the United 
Kingdom. Both occasions are remarkable; the former testifying a 
generous sympathy with national suffering,and the latter a spirited 
readiness to accept a friendly industrial challenge. May the present 
result be eqrally satisfactory to all parties ; but in expressing this wish 
We must acknowledge some misgivings, and admit that we shall be very 
agreeably disappointed, six months hence, if the retrospect of this 
absorbing topic afford one-half the pleasure which has been derived 
from its anticipation. — 

Elsewhere will be found at length Mr. Edward P. Fry’s project for 
a new Italian Opera House, which he proposes to build and manage in 
this city, if his scheme meets with sufficient pecuniary encouragement. 
The monied and music-loving public will judge of the advantages held 
out to them ; and we shall but make one or two remarks. In the first 
place, then, it is sincere matter for congratulation that an expected 

auditory of four thousand persons is substituted for one of siz. The 
latter had inevitable failure stamped upon it. In the next place, the 
combination of a generally moderate price, with privileged seats at 
higher rates is, we think, perfectly suitable for such a place of enter- 
tainment. Lastly—and we should not notice this point, if Mr. Fry did 
not look back to his old house in looking forward to his new one—the 
Astor Place Theatre must be entirely forgotten by any architect who 
desires to combine beauty with convenience. The introduction therein 
of the French mode of arranging the interior accommodation was a 
very happy thought ; the chandelier is extremely handsome, and the 
substitution of an ornamental iron rail for the old-fashioned wooden 
pannelling was also a pretty conceit. These, aided by certain crimson 
velvet edgings and cushions, produced on the whole a pleasing effect 
but to talk of architectural beauty ! bah—there was not the faintest 
glimmer of it, withia or without. 


In a portion of our edition there is a stupid blunder at the head of 
the ninth page. The word review is substituted for reviewers. 


CANADIAN OBITUARY GLEANINGS. 


Pus Hon. Mr. Justice Pyxe.—At his late residence, Mount Vic- 
toria, Vaudreuil on the 3d of February, the Hon. Mr. Justice Pyke, at 
the age of 76 years. He was learned and upright Judge, a kind fa- 
ther aoe a sincere friend, and an ever ready helper of the poor 
and 

















The obituary list of to-day includes the name of Judge Pyke, a gen- 
tleman who has occupied a distinguished tion in country, and 
a distinguished character for learniag an om, asa Judge. This 
ven e and much respected man, was born ova Scotia in 1774, 
studied law under Mr. Uniacke, then Attorney General of that Pro- 
vince, (father of the present Ex-Attorney-General, and came to Que- 
bec when about twenty years of age. He was soon after admitted to 
the Bar, and was appointed Prothonotary of Quebec. Having subse- 
quently entered into practice, he rose *2* in his profession, and 
received the honour of Queen’s Counsel. In 1820 he was elevated to 
the Bench of the District of Montreal as a Puisne Judge. In April 
1839, upon the death of Chief Justice O'Sullivan, he hecame President 
of the Court, but increased years and infirmities compelled him to re- 
tire in June, 1842. J Pyke was universally for his up- 
—* principles and -taking labours as a Judge, and as univer- 

ly —J9 for his kindness of d tion as a man.— Montreal Ga- 
zelte. 

At Gates’ Inn, Scarborough, Canada West, on the 3rd of February, 
of paralysis, Tannatt Houstan Thomson Esq., Deputy Commissary 
General, 59 years. —At Kingston, the 26th January, after along 
and painful illness, borne with Christian oy re M. Glas- 


gow, Captain Royal Artillery second son of Major General Glasgow. 


Mrs. Roy, or Forr Geornce.— In our obituary of this week we re- 
cord the death of Mrs. Isabella Campbell Roy, at her residence near 
Fort George. It is due to the me mory of this estimable lady to say 
that her decease is deeply and universally regretted in the district, 
in which, for a period of sixty-five years, her qualities of heart and 
mind gained her a high place in the affections of all classes. Mrs. Roy 
was agentlewoman of the old school in the ‘highest meaning of that 
character, of refined manners, most engagi , and of earnest 
and habitual piety. Her considerate and ‘kindly attentions to the 
cottagers and the poor of her neighbourhood endeared her as much to 
fthem as her unceasing charities—distributed unostentatiously ; she 
evinced in this, as in all the relations of life, consistent kindness and 


true Christian principle. Though so advanced in years, her mind 
ess of youth; and among i 


retained the sprigh er friends her 
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uniform kindness, cheerfulness, and urbanity, a a charm over 
her society which will be as Sees rs. Roy was dauhter 
of John Campbell, ce ed: rt, Governor of Fort George,, whose 
family distinguished lves in the service of their country ; and 
J one despatch she received the painful intelligence of the death 

three brothers, killed in actiona—two of them and a cousin-german 
in one engagement. General Stewart's history alludes to this melan- 
choly circumstance, when referring to the conduct of the 74th regiment 
at the battle of Assaye :— The Melfort family were very unfortunate 
this year. Three brothers fell in the field, Captain John Campbell, and 
Lieutenants Alex. and Lorn Campbell, as also a cousin-german, Lieut. 
Morshead Campbell, son of Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Campbell, of 
the 74th regiment, afterwards Lieutenant-General Sir Alexander 
Campbell, G.C.B , Governor of Madras.” Another brother, Lieuten- 
ant Colin Campbell, @.C.B., was in the same action, on the staff ; and 
having continued on th: Duke of Wel ’s staff, had the good for- 
tune to be present in every e ent ht under his Grace’s com- 
mand in the Peninsula, and likewiseat Waterloo. He died in 1847, 
having been Governor successively of Portsmouth, Halifax, and Ceylon. 
Another brother, the late Vice-Admiral Sir P. Campbell, K.C.B., dis- 
ti hed himselfin the navy. The only —— brother of nine is 
Col. Frederick Campbell, R.A., now quartered at Woolwich, whom we 
saw witnessing our Highland games at Inverness last autumn, when on 
a visit to his excellent sister, whose death we record.—Inverness Cou- 
rier.—[Colonel Frederick a commanded the Royal fe ye 3 in 
Canada for nearly ten years. The deceased was the eldest sister of Mrs 
Fortye of Toronto. ] 


Mr. W. Marrianv.—Our readers will have observed under our 
usual obituary heading, a memorandum of the death of Mr. William 
Maitland, at the advanced age of 96. This gentleman was the oldest 
Merchant in this Vity, although for the last twenty or twenty-five 

ears, he has been out of business. He was a native of Montrose, in 

land, received the greater part of his mercantile education in Aber- 
deen, and came to Canada about the year 1775, he entered into busi- 
ness, in which he was very succ . At that time there were very 
few houses or inhabitants in Upper Canada, and a journey to Toronto, 
then called muddy little York, and, for a long time after that, but a 
—* of a few houses, —- in canoes and batteaux, was an un- 
dertaking involving derable time, and attended with t fatigue. 
When he first came to Montreal, it was a town of some 3000 or in- 
habitants, surrounded by walls, which indeed stood until within forty 
oo ago. He married about the year 1790, a niece of William Grant, 

-» Of St. Roch, uncle of David Grant, Esq., who, marrying the 
late Baroness de Longueuil, became Seignior of the Island of St. 
Helens, opposite Montreal, which the family subsequently disposed of 
to the Imperial Government, for the urpose of fortification, and the 
accommodation of troops. This lady oe om died in her first confine- 
ment, Mr. Maitland returned to England, and after some time married 
agin. _ The children of this marriage now occupy a highly respecta- 
ble position in society here. He again came back to Canada, taking 
an active part in the business of the firm of which he was a partner, 
Messrs. Auldjo, Maitland & Garden, afterwards, Maitland, Garden & 
Auldjo, but in the beginning of the present century, went to England 
for the education of his family, and managed the English concerns of 
the Establishment, making occasional visits to Canada. The firm b 
some unsuccessful speculations in Canada, having become embarrassed, 
he came back to Canada, about 1826, and found himself at his advanced 
age, deprived of a princely fortune, in the course of a few months. 
One creditor more exacting than the rest, threw the old man into pri- 
son, but so strong was the sympathy in his favour, both from the 
ventures not having been his, and from the uniform uprightness and 
honour, manifested in all his dealings for half a century, that Parlia- 
ment passed for his benefit, a general law, declaring, that persons over 
seventy years of age should not be liable to imprisonment. It is to 
him, therefore, that is due, the first relaxation of the laws against un- 
fortunate debtors in Canada. Since, then, he has resided in Montreal, 
and seen a city rise where he first found a contracted little village. 
The old man retained all his faculties to the last, and the use of all his 
senses, except that of hearing. He had, indeed, become so deaf of late 
years, that his family could not permit him to venture through the 
streets of the city alone, for fear of being run over. Few men live to 
so great an age as Mr. Maitland, none have carried with them, through 
a life of all but 100 years, a higher character in all his various rela- 
tions to Society. Curious reflections arise in the mind, when it is con- 
sidered, that the subject of this notice may have conversed, imbis boy- 
hood, with men as old as he himself was when he died, and may have 
thus received from eye-witnesses direct communication of events of the 
period of Charles the First; and that a boy now living may yet. be 
able to say in 1940, ninety years after this, that he was acquainted 
with a man, who received from one who was present, an account of the 
murder of that Monarch. It is thus that such aged men become the 
links of centuries that are passed, and represent in their own persons 
® series of common generations.—Montreal Gazette. 

[It is but recently that the English papers announced the death at 
St. Ouen, in France, on the 25th Novem r, of Maitland Maitland, Esq. 
ele a of the late Mr. Maitland, of Montreal, at the advanced 
age of 91. 





Musit. 


MARETZEk’s BENEFIT. —An overflowing house r ded to the g P's attrac: 
tive musical bouquet on Wednesday last. “ Semiramide,” and Parodi in ‘‘Semira- 
mide,”’ were both novelties, while a concert between-acts gave additional interest 
tothe bill. Both opera and concert were very brilliant and successful. The 
music of “* Semiramide”’ is very difficult, composed in Rossini’s moat florid and 
ornate style, and requiring no small skill and effort, on the part of the singers, success 
fully to render it. As a first trial with the present cas¢, it was a very creditable perfor 
mance. The truly beautiful overture was smoothly played, through we thought the 
time of the introductory adagio movement, a little too adagio, much as the ear de- 
lights to dwell on that exquisite melody of horns. The first difficult performance was 
accomplished by Beneventano (Assur) who sing’s a highly embellished aria in the 
first act, the elaborate and studied figuration of which, begins, already , to sound 
somewhat obsolete to a modern ear. Beneventano slid through the series of running 
passages, however, with artistic facility. Signorina Pattias Arsace, made a very 
handsome young coldier, acting and singing her part with equal success. Some amuse- 
ment was caused in the scene where she appears, by the two priests on either side of 
the altar, who proved rather erratic in their dispositions, deserting their post and 
returning precipitately again; while late in the evening they fairly retreated 

from the stage ina fast trot.—Parodi made her first stirring impression in the 
arbor scene, where she beautifully sang that most beautiful music. Such a florid 
style of composition as this of Rossini’s, is a great test for a singer. Parodi’s finest 
points were here brought out. The exquisite finish and roundness which she gave 
all the delicate ornament and flower-work of the music, proved her trained: 
schooled and confirmed, in the very best of musical habits and accomplishments.— 
Semiramide has many rare gems, which have become “household words,” in all 
our homes and hearts. We are hardly aware till our memory is refreshed with the 
opera, how many of the exquisite melodies which so often float through out brains 
are tobe referred to ‘‘ Semiramide.” Such is the opening music of scene X, and 
the succeeding quartette, the latter being a vocalization of the first beautiful mel. 
ody in the overture. Such, also, is the subsequent quartette, which is so admiringly 
known by the words, “ Where are thy banks, O Kedron.” —In the ghost scene at 
the close of the first act, the instrumentation, particularly the trombone feature of it 
reminds one not a little of the parallel scene in “ Dun Giovanni”—though Rossini 
does not get up as successful a ghost as Mozart. Of course no Italian can be quite a 
geisterhaft as a German.— Parodi was called out at the first fall of the curtain, but 
we thought she appeared a little depressed or weary, responding gracefully, bus 
with less vivacity than usual, to the applause of the audience. During the subse- 
quent scene with Assur inthe second att, her spirits seemed to regain their accus- 
tomed level, particularly at the close, where on the wr-a “ senti,” with one of those 
sudden revulsions of feeling,—justified by the subject,—peculiar to herself, she 
completely electrified the audience with one ef her brilliant outbursts of song. Most 
of the scene which follows this, we observed was omitted, perhaps on account of the 
intervening concert,which considerably lengthened the performances of the evening. 
At the close of the opera, there comes a scene, in which the credality of the audience 
is even more largely drawn on than usual, as to operatic possibilities. We refer to 
the final subterranean‘tragedy Here we have three persons groping for each other in 
the dark, two with drawn swords and with dire intent, and yet all these are sing. 
ing a trio together most harmoniously. However, the music itself enchants you 
away from all matter-of-fact considerations as to the possibility of things, these 
suggestions in fact not being allowed to enter, we suppose, into the world of ro- 
mance, 











The curtain rose between the first and second acts upon eight pianos, une of 
which soon began to sing merrily under the fingers of Strakosch. One point v. 
think is settled by Strakosch’s playing, that a light and fleet style of execution i, 
after all, more effective than a massive and startlingly forcibleone. This idea is 
opposed to the prevailing impression, that immense strength and a sledge-hamme; 
capacity of wrist and hand, are essential to a successful pianist, which is not s0_ 
as the most striking effects, produced by Strakosch, abundantly testify. Lorin; 
sang “ Spirto gentil”, acceptably as ever, but it is curious how much less beaut. 
ful and effective an operatic gem of this kind is, when taken out of the casket in 
which it is set, and deprived of those surroundings, by contrast with which, its 
beauty and charm are so much enbanced! A repetition of the aria was called fo; 
while Lorini was still straggling round among the eight pianos, trying to get out, 
and with some one of which instruments we had serious fears he might become 
confounded. Mr. Hauser played, with very decided success, a solo on the violin, 
He was enthusiastically applauded, and recalled. Upon which he immediately 
showed, that the distemper we alluded to some weeks since in a notice of his per. 
formances, was still in his bleod—he played us up the “Carnival!” And the ay. 
dience, too, responded enthusiastically. With what trinkets of art- said a moral 
reflector at our elbow—is that child, the public, after all best pleased with, to be 
sure! The experiment of the eight pianos resulted as we expected—they proved 
entirely ineffective, as compared with the smallest kind of orchestra. Meyerbeer’, 
march from the “ Prophete,” arranged for this occasion by Strakosh, was com. 
bined, in fact, a great deal with the orchestra. But when the pianos played alone 
the effect was very like that of a multitude of guitars; the short, snapping tone of 
this instrument alone being produced; the size of the house quite preventing any 
thing like an audible vibration of strings, and quenching entirely the volume of 
tone. Strakosch was surrounded by a musical family uf some thirteen players of 
both sexes and all ages, from Piccolo pianists of eight or ten, to performers of se. 
dater years. © We were strongly reminded of Sebastian Bach (with a qualifica. 
tion of age, of course, and style of genius) and his domestic orchestra of twenty 
musical sons, who we thought—except in uniformity of sex-would have presented 
very much the appearance at the pianos. of the family-looking g-oup before us, 
At the close of the evening’s performance, there was a loud call for “ Max,” who 
bowed courteously over the stage, to the hearty greeting of the house. 

We understand that Strakosch is scoring the entire opera of the ‘ * Prophéte,” 
which is soon to be produced here. An adventurous task for a yourg composer, 
c ring the source from which the music proceeded. But what is to be done ? 
The entiré score can only be obtained from the composer or his publisher, and 
costs a thousand dollars. The instrumental parts might be transcribed (as has 
been occasionally done abroad) from the brains uf such clever members of orches. 
tras as carry away in their heads with them the notes of their individual parts, 
provided the opportunity were afforded this side of the water—and the inclina. 
tion were felt todo such musical purloining. But—all respect to the copyright of 
authors, though composers like Meyerbeer do run the risk sometimes, if they are 
extravagant, of finding—as in this case perhaps—an artificial foundation underly- 
ing their vocal superstructure. We look forward with pleasure to the produc. 
tion of the “ Prophé te.” X. 


Drama. 


THe BRroapway.—The grand spectacle of “ Faustus“ is still being playei at 
this establishment to good houses. We witnessed, on Tuesday evening, the new 
farce of ‘‘ Betsey Baker,” by the author of “ Pillicoddy.” It is decidedly inferior 
to that glorious piece of fun, and on the whole a lame piece ; it has been played 
also during the week at Brougham’s and Burton’s, but with what success we are 
unable to say. 


Burton’s.—We attended on Monday evening, at this establishment, the revival 
of Colley Cibber's five-act comedy of “ She would and She would not,” and cannot, 
but consider it one ofthe most successfal of the season. An early acquaintance with 
the dramatic works of this now neglected author, both on the stage, and in the 
closet, has often led us to wonder that they were not more frequently produced 
upon our metropolitan boards, possessing as they unquestionably do all the ele- 
ments ofsuccess. Indeed we believe that far better plays might be selected from 
the forgotten writers of that period, than the best of our present race of dramatists 
are ableto produce. They would need but little curtailment, and the blotting out 
of a few broad passages, justified by the manners of the age in whi¢h they were 
written, to fit them forthe most fastidious and modest audience. Colley Cibber has 
frequently been subjected to ridicule since his death, on account of “ the Dunciai” 
and his prose controversy with the testy Twickenham nightingale, Alexander 
Pope: but whatever faults Cibber might have had as a man and an author, he 
decidedly kept his temper in the affair, and got the better of the “little Queen 
Anne's man.“ Pope’s anger blinded his judgment, and he made himself what he 
strove to make Cibber, the most ridiculous of the two. 

From 1696 to 1729, Cibber produced no less than twenty-four comedies, trage- 
dies, masques, interludes, pastorals, and farces: (the acting revision of “ Richard 
the Third” we owe to him.) “She would and She would not’’—the sixth on the 
list—was originally produced in 1703, at Covent Garden, if we mistake not, with 
decided success; indeed most of his efforts were successful, and remained acting 
plays at the principal theatres in the kingdom up to the close of the last century. 

We will now endeavour to give our readers a little insight into the complicated 
plot ofthe newly revived piece. Donna Hypolitta (Mrs. Russell) before the play 
begins loves a cavalier, Don Philip (Jordan) whom she has teased and flouted till 
he has left her in despair, to wed in obedience to his father’s wishes, another lady 
Donna Rosara (Miss Weston) she being in love at the time with Donna Hypolittas 
brother Don Octavio (Lester) against the wishes of her father Don Manic! 
(Burton). Donna Hypolita, and her maid Flora (Mrs Holman) disguise them- 
selves as cavaliers, and to prevent the marriage of Don Philip, whom she still loves 
bribe one of the servants to lose his portmanteau containing his letter of introduc- 
tion to Don Manuel. which becoming possessed of, she passes herself off as the real 
Don Philip, having previously made acquaintance with one of his former servants 
Trappanti (Johnston). He is taken :ato her—we beg the lady’s pardon—intg his 
service, and proves himself to be a true son of the “ Father of all lies,” The 
letter of Don Philip serves to introdace her to Don Manuel whose daughter (after 
she has been lozked up at the end of an interview with he, brother disguised as a 
confessor) she woes, and, after imparting her secret to her, a. d gaining her prom- 
ise to marry no man but her brother, marries. In the meantime, the rea] Don 


Philip presents himself, without his letter, and of is course treated as an imposter. 7 


In vain he protests that he is the real Simon Pure, and the other en impostor, he is 
not believed—and to confound him still more, his old servant Trappanti makes him 
out to be somebody else. The mistake is at last discovered, and the lady cavaliers | 
are forgiven: Don Octavio takes his love, Donna Hypolita hers, the old Don is 
satisfied and happy, and allends. 

This is but a bare outline of the plot, but sufficient to give the reader some idea 
of it. Asaplay, it rather resembles some of the more modern French comedies 
in bustle and intrigue, than those of the English stage at the period to which it be- 
longs. It lays no claim to fine writing : it has no remarkable passages, no sentences 
which would do better for the poetical part of a novel than the stage: the dialogue 
is brisk and lively, without being smart or witty—-full of life and animal spirits, 
and what is better than all, it is without a single double entendre or objectionable 
jest. Mrs. Russell as Don Philip appeared to great advantage, and made a hand- 
some cavalier. The applause which this lady has received of late, we are happy to 
see, has not been thrown away upon her; she evidently takes great pains, and we 
are pleased to see a decided improvement. Miss Weston looked and acted charm 
ingly. Mr. Johnston was in his element in Trappanti which we consider one of his 
most successfulefforts. Messrs. Lester and Jordan played what little they had to 
do with their usual spirit; butthe ladies, from the nature of the piece, cast them 
in the back ground, But the gem of the evening, was the manager’s imperson? 
tion of the old Spanish Dou, who in the play hardly rises above the run of stage 
fathers. In his hands,,however, he becomes individualized, and characteristic 
His dressand appearance are admirable; and if we were to name any particular 
scene in which he played with more than usual appreciation and feeling, we might 
instance that in the fifth act. in which he laments the loss of his daughter, whos¢ 
marriage will, he fancies, in some degree estrange her from him, It was quiet and 
true tonature. In conclusion, we must thank the management for the revival o! 
this, and many other plays, for which we might have looked in vain at any other 
theatre in the city. 

Brovenam’s Lyceum.—We are under the necessity of deferring any critica! 
notice of sundry novelties at this house ; but we are glad to record that its pro* 
pects are in every way encouraging. 
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MR. THACKERAY AND HIS REVIEW. 


urday last we copied from the Times a short criticism on a 
—R the Prayer} author, aad found, from later Eng- 
lish papers, after it was in type, that Mr. Thackeray had replied to it 
in a preface to & second edition of the abused book. The reply is a 
smart, pungent attack on the writer in the Times ; and that Thackeray 
heads it ‘‘ Thunder and Small Beer” is almost sufficient to indicate the 
int of it. There is more of personal pique than of argument apparent 
in it, and though Thackeray has the “ Anonymous” on the hip, when 
he ridicules his absurdly grandiloquent style, we still think that it 
would have been more dignified to leave the matter alone, and that the 
Town may and will laugh at both parties—at the critic for his pompous 
onslaught, and at the author for his wincing touchiness. It is rather 
curious that the papers which have come under our notice, whilst they 
give the particulars, omit passing any opinion upon the circumstances. 
As for the little work itself, we regret that we have not seen it, but 
considering that another Christmas tale by Thackeray, called, if we 
remember rightly, “‘ Mr. Stubbs and his Boots,” was as dull twaddle 
as ever appeared in print, and that even Dickens has written one, if not 
two, very heavy affairs of the same kind, we can conceive the possibili- 
ty of even the author of “ Vanity Fair” drawing largely on his popu- 
larity, without adding much to his fame. 
The occasion seems a good one fora review of the now completed 
‘« Pendennis,” and we borrow a lengthened and able one from the pages 
of Fraser’s Magazine, omitting many copious extracts. 


W. M. THACKERAY AND ARTHUR PENDENNIS, ESQUIRES. 


Along with other things equally hallowed by prescriptive usage, the 
three-volume novel is clearly ‘going out with the tide,” being super- 
seded by the periodical novel, a heaper article. Pickwick is twice the 
length of Petham, and costs, pictures and all, only two-thirds as much. 
Long before free trade was dre’ wmed of, John Bull’s constant impulse 
was to buy in the cheapest market. Even in the case of that most su- 
perfluous of luxuries, ction, he likes to get as much as he can for his 
money. Besides it is so convenient to pay once’s cash, as it comes, in 

blets. : 

3 would seem, from a passage of Dickens which we quoted in our 
last number, that the institution of intermittent romances is not new— 
nothing is new—but merely revived. Indeed, the 4rabian Vights were 
nothing but oral feuil/etons. However, whether creation or revival, it 
was inaugurated with so mach life and vigour, that the monthly novel 
became at once “‘the rage.” Each number is anticipated with more 
anxiety than the Indian mail, and is a great deal more talked about 
when it does come ; and as people are capable of absorbing only a cer- 
tain amount of fiction, they are gradually *5 more and more the 
other sources of supply The Minerva Pres, that most prolific of 
mothers with a maiden name, must of late years haye given birth to 
an unusual number of still-born children. Even Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton has bowed before the exigencies of imperious fashion, has acqui- 
esced in the monstrous anomaly of a twenty-months’ labour and a 
iecemeal accouchement, and has chosen the ancient Pythoness of 
Edinburgh to be monthly nurse to his “ bits o’ bairns.” 

There has been a corresponding rage for intermittent fiction on the 
other side of the Channel, as was sure to be the case, for there is a 
magnetic connexion between the two countries quite independent of 
the submarine telegraph, and any morbus or mania which makes its 
appearance at the one capital is sure to be reproduced at the other, 
falowing the same law as broughams, operas, flounces, and paletots. 
The importation, however, always gets in some measure denaturalized 
im crossing the Straits. A French club differs considerably from an 
English club in —— and other respects ; a redingote bears 
only a distant affinity to a riding-coat; the brougham in the Champs 
Elysees is by no means the quiet, demure, modest brougham which we 
are accustomed to see in Hyde Park; and not unfrequently the office of 
a Parisian ** groom,” breeched and booted à /’4nglaise, is to walk be- 
hind his mistress carrying her Prayer-book or her poodle. Now this 
epidemic “‘ rage” of which we speak is, on our side of the water, a quiet, 
reasonable, truly British rage, content with a monthly allowance of 
excitement due at the Latin calends; but in France it was a furious 

quotidian ague, requiring the daily sedative or stimulus of 
the feuilleton. We say ‘‘ was,” because ever since February ’48 the 
Sewileton has beer moribund. The Revolution has swept away many 
fictions, along with facts great and small, and has revealed ‘« mysteries 
of Paris” so appalling, as to throw all Eugéne Sue’s imaginings igto 
the shade—where we hope they’ll stay. But during the humdrum 
prosperity of Louis-Philippe’s reign the public craving for fictitious 
orrors was 80 intense that the caterers (though there was a legion of 
them, working like the father of lies) could hardly satisfy it. The 
most extraordinary means were resorted to, in order to keep the supply 
up tothe demand. The niost popular men took in partners, and pre- 
sided cver the concoction of half-a-dozen novels at a time, endorsing no 
end of the flimsiest paper, the most debased currency conceivable. How- 
ever, “currency” it was for the time being, and that was its only 
merit, except fluency. Applause from the many and impunity from 
the few increased with each succeeding year the audacity of the fiction- 
mongers. The mysteries of religion, the sanctities of home, the laws 
of truth and Lonour, were ridiculed, outraged, and profaned. Science 
and history were travestied with sciolism and falsehood. And the un- 
happy public swallowed all this poison with as much avidity as if it 
been manna. It was who. should season highest to please their 
diseased appetite. Paul de Kock, with his shameless obscenity,—Sou- 
lié, with his apotheosis of Satan,—Sue, who glorifies assassination,— 
Dumas, who exempts his heroes from all laws, moral or physical, were 
empoisonneurs in chief. Some healthy men prepared antidotes, and 
found few to take them. Or, to change the metaphor, we might liken 
these fictions to so many erratic comets, whose lurid glare blotted 
out the eternal stars from the sight of men. What wonder if the steers- 
man ran the ship among the breakers? Each of thcse comets pursued 
its course with no other law than that it should culminate diurnally to 
some point of interest; Surely, even the death of Cesar was not 
heralded by such prodigies as the fall of Louis-Philippe. 

And now, leaving France and its cuisine à /a diable, let us return to 
our beefsteaks. It is not without a sentiment of national pride that we 
recognize the honest purpose and healthful tone which uniformly char- 
acterize the works of our most popular writers. Without prudery 
and without cant, they neither wound Delicacy nor shock Reverence. 
The scissors of Bowdler are not needed now. And the reason, we ven- 
ture to believe, is, that the people itself has become more delicate and 
more reverent. We regardit as not the least hopeful among the signs 
of these dubious times that, in place of Fielding and Smollett, we have 
— * and Thackeray sitting in the market-place telling tales to their 

ws. 
_, Next to Dickens, Thackeray attracts the largest audience. Indeed, 
if one were to canvass the clubs only, he would, probably, obtain more 
suffrages than his rival. But it is not so in the country at large. 
Charles Dickens is so old a favourite, and the people of England are 
not fickle in their attachments. There are other reasons, too, for the 
erence, which we shall come to presently. Besides, the ladies, 
nd’s better half, are all for Dickens. They do not like an author 
who merges the narrative in the didactic,—who keeps his characters 
Waiting through three or four pages of reflections,—who is in the habit 
of fall-stopping pathetic assages with sarcasm. Not that the dear 
souls object to a little philosophy when roperly diluted with sentiment, 
but then it must be the philosophy of the —* or the grove, not the 
Philosophy of the tub. With a charming inconsequence, they who pet 
Poodles spurn cynics. They have invariably ‘a sweet tooth,” and 
— 222 to have the milk of human kindness dashed with the 
east bitterness or acidity. Dickens’s heroes and heroines love, suffer, 
mourn, or rejoice with heart and soul, without any arriére pensée or 
qualification, as the ideal men and women of romance should do. Not 
ae Shachovey’ 8 83 he never draws heroes or heroines, they only 
Play at passion, and once behind the scenes forget their emotions over 
& cigar or a new necklace. When he does depict a whole-hearted pas- 
slon—such as Dobbin s love for Amelia, or Helen’s love for her son— 
¢ makes us feel that it is ridiculous in its excess. His thoroughly 
amiable folk have generally some personal defect or bad habit. For 
instance, Dobbin and Warrington are, of all his male characters, those 
Which come nearest to the heroic type. From the one we learn that 
generosity and self-denial are — ith splay feet ; from the other, 
Ban honesty and manliness go about the streets in a ragged shirt. 
—58 cleverest of demons, and Amelia, the silliest of angels, were 
id to be libel on the sex. However, the author has obviously 


this time done his best to make amends by his 
is very charming and almost perfect, but 
background. As yet the ladies do not like Thackeray, we have said. 


chants éur aythor’s praises in — a Pindaric strain, or as the priest- 
ess may have spoken from the Delphic tripod :— 

There is a man in our own days whose words are not framed to tickle delicate 
ears; who, to my thinking, comes before the great ones of society much as the son 
of Imlah came before the throned kings of Judah and Israel; and who speaks 
truth as deep, with a power as prophet-like and as vital—a mien as dauntless and 


but I think if some of those amongst whom he hurls the Greek fire of his sarcasm, 
and over whom he flashes the levin brand of his denunciation, were to take his 
warnings in time, they or their seed might yet escape a fatal Ramoth-Gilead.— 
Why have [alluded to this man? Ihave alluded to him, reader, because I think 
{ see in him an intellect profounder and more unique than his contemporaries have 
yet recognized ; because I regard him as the first social regererator of the day— 
as the very first master of that working corps who would restore to rectitude the 
warped system of things ; because I think no commentator on his writings has zy 
found the comparison which suits him, the terms which rightly characterize his 
talent. They say he is like Fielding; they talk of his wit, humour, and comic 
powers. He resembles Fielding as an cagle does a vulture: Fielding could stoop 
on carrion, but Thackeray never does. His wit is bright, his humour attractive; 
but both bear the same relation to his serious genius that the mere lambent sheet- 
lightning playing under the edge of the sammer-cloud does to the electric death- 
spark hid in its womb. 

Bravo, Miss Currer Bell! this rha ly of — reads like a hymn 
of praise te Jupiter Tonans. Fancy Jupiter Tonans in spectacles anda 
white hat! E Pythia thackeraizat. The fact is, your free-thinking 
women must, like other women, find something to worship, some — 
rites to celebrate, and so Miss Currer Bell offers incense to Thackeray. 
Miss Martineau mesmerizes cows. We, neither of the genus wo- 
man nor the species free-thinker, instead trating ourselves in 
adoration of the new idol, are coolly criticizing him throughour eye glass. 
Though we cannot consent to his enthronization as Jupiter in unap- 
proachable pre-eminence, we are quite willing to rank him along with 
the other ——— Bacchus, Apollo, &Kec. Thackeraius, then, shall 
receive a classic canonization as God of Satire, and his symbol shall be 
the globe suspended on an adunc nose. Which of the gods already in 

ossession shall vacate his stall to make room for the new-comer? 
Bhall it be Mars, now imprisoned for ever in Vulcanic toils by Elihu 
Burritt? or Bacchus, starved by Father Matthew and the Temperance 
Societies ? or Minerva, pressed to death under a load of periodicals? or 
shall the new god be admitted as a supernumerary? ‘The more the 
merrier” was ever a favourite motto of the tolerant old gods, who kept 
open houses on Olympus, and never failed to drink in bumpers of nec- 
tar ‘civil and religious liberty all over the world,” three times three, 
and taking the time from Saturn, 

We will now take an express rainbow, and descend from high Olym- 
pus to the level earth—Beeotia, perhaps. With a grave step we ascend 
the judicial bench, having donned our wisest wig and our most critical 
spectacles, and assure the court that we purpose henceforth to be as 
serious and solemn as Judge Alderson himself. 

There is one other writer of the present day whose style bears the 
least resemblance to Thackeray’s, and thatis our oldfriend Mr. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, who, we are happy to see, after a long period of in- 
action, has just produced a new Christmasstory, some account of which 
wil: be found in another part of our present number. An anonymous 
article, in Punch or elsewhere, by either of these gentlemen, is easily 
dist nguishable from every other, but it will be a puzzling problem for 
future critics to identify their respective writings. Mr. Titmarsh, we 
believe, with the exception of the Irish Sketch-bovk, has never attempt- 
ed an ouvrage de longue haleine (we have caught the habit of French 
interpolation from ‘‘ The Sylphide”), unless, indeed, one may so de- 
signate The Yellowplush Papers, of which, as they appeared in this 
Magaziue, the conventional modesty incumbent upon ‘‘ we” forbids to 
speak. We remember alittle work which Mr. Titmarsh published 
about Napoleon’s Parisian Funeral, on which The Times remarked, 
that ‘‘ when flippancy should pass current for wit, then and not till 
then would Mr. Titmarsh be popular”—or words to that effect. 

Mr. Titmarsh was not annihilated by the Thunderer’s bolt. 

On the contrary, he soon gave proofs of undiminished vitality by 
making a journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, and back again in 
some six weeks. His account thereof was, probably, written in half 
the time, and published forthwith,—a bold step, for it challenged com- 
parison with HLothen, whose witty shafts had been a-polishing . nine 
years, or more, before age | shot from the quiver. 

Several passages in Mr. Thackeray’s works indicate that he also has 

in the East,—or, at all events, has stood upon its threshold. Put- 
ting this and that together, the commentators of the next age may hit 
upon the wild conjecture that Titmarsh is but a nom de guerre—fancy 
Titmarsh a ‘‘name of war”—for Thackeray, or Thackeray for Titmarsh, 
and that these two single gentlemen rolled into one constitute ‘the 
Fat Contributor.” 

But we will not anticipate the duties of future critics, and return to 
our present task. 

Mr. Thackeray, after some partial successes on minor boards, made 
his début on the great world-stage in Vanity Fair, with brilliant suc- 
cess. There was immense applause from the stalls and boxes, fainter 
approbation from the pit, and a puzzled, respectful silence from the 
gallery, which looked as if it did not quite —— the play. Very 
different is the reception given to Dickens ; for him the pit is the most 
ee but the applause is very general from all parts of the 

ouse. 

Without question it was Dickens's successful experiment which put 
Thackeray upon publishing a long novel in monthly numbers. he 
imitation, however, goes no farther. The contents of the one book dif- 
fer from the contents of the other, as the cover from the cover, yellow 
from green. Dickens confines himself entirely to the lower and middle 
classes, and studirusly excludes all stars and garters, all titles and 
finé names (Lord Verisopht is a significant exception). His rich men 
are generally cold, hard, and impenetrable, blocks of wood and stone, 
ae in breeches. Thackeray, on the other hand, has only to do 
with the aristocracy and the wealthy commoners, or those who minister 
tothe wants and pleasures of the same; footmen, toadies, jockeys, 
sharpers, Xc. Hence Thackeray can only be thoroughly appreciated 
and relished by the comparatively small class who are familiar with, 
or, at least, now and then indulged with a peep at, the society he de- 
scribes; while anybody who can read at all can understand Dickens. 
The one is hard and sardonic; the other romantic and genial. The 
(one describes life as itis in London; the other life as it is nowhere, 

but as it might be anywhere. Thackeray’s scenes are like so many 
pictures by Hogarth, p/us trowsers minus patches; Dickens’s might 
be groups by Teniers glorified by one of Claude’s sunsets, or shadowed 
hy one of Salvator's storms. The connoisseurs, as usual, are divided 
in opinion; the public, who have no opinion, have a decided feeling 
for the latter. 

We are afraid to moot an undetermined and undeterminable question 
of definitions by using the terms “‘ wit” and “humour.” We will only 
say that Dickens has more quiet fun about him, Thackeray says more 
good things We roar with the one, and chuckle with the other. 

Thackeray has, we suppose, more learning; especially he seems to 
have the Latin poets at his fingers’ ends—they drop off frequently as 
he writes—while Dickens excludes classical quotations or allusions 4s 
pscrapulously as dukes and marquises. But we ought not to forget a 

maxim which we copied vut some five hundred times in early life, in 
letters an inch long, ‘‘ Comparisons are odious.” We have no wish to 

it — each other two men who, we doubt not, are the best of 

iends. The world is wide, and has room for both. 

Arthur Pendennis, junior, Esq., whose fortunes and misfortunes fill 
no less than twenty-four numbers, has reached the romantic 
eighteen at the commencement of number one. His father had n 
an apothecary—a sore point that with the young gentleman—had re- 
tired from the busy world into the quiet country, and thence into a 
still quieter place, before the tale begins. Young Arthur is left to 
the tender care of the tenderest and most careful of mothers. A little 
orphan, yclept Laura Bell, adopted by Mrs. Pendennis for certain senti- 
mental reasons, lives with them. The dearest wish of the mother’s heart 
is that Arthur and Luura may one day be man and wife. To her great 
dismay, the lad falls in love with an Irish actress whom he sees at the 
neighbouring town, a fine large woman of thirty, rejoicing in a pro- 
nounced brogue, an irreproachable character, and a drunken father. 
The widow writes off to town for Pen’s uncle and guardian, an East 
Indian major on half-pay, who haunts the clubs and dines with dukes 
(not — — in whose philosophy the round world is narrowed to 
Belgrave Squire; an old buck, rejoicing in that perennial youth which 
only false hair, false teeth, rouge, and stays, can bestow; a polytheist, 
worshipping all the lords in the peerage; tight, but not straitlaced, 
and thinking that a crop of wild oaths improves the land—begad! The 
old fellow is shrewd, brave, and kindly withal; an odd mixture, such 
as humanity always is and has been since Prometheus’s time. He is 











picture of Laura, which 
t rather too much in the 


Norule without exceptions. One lady—Miss Currer Bell, to wit— 


as daring. Is the satirist of Vanity Fair admired in high places? I cannot tell 
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shocked to find that his nephew’s attachment is virtuous; down he 
comes aise, and by the most artfal diplomacy breaks off the 
match. In this re cea he receives no small assistance from Mr. 
Foker, an old schoolfellow of his nephew. now at the university ; that 
is to say, away from it for the long vacation, having joined one of those 
—23 expeditions termed “ reading- parties.” nely 
the Major, returning to his inn, finds Mr. Foker there studying after 
his fashion. We should premise that Mr. F.’s father is a rich brewer, 
and his maternal grandfather a poor lord. 
* * * > 

Under the guidance of his uncle, Pen is taken to the University of 
Oxbridge, for Mr. Thackeray has done, what the boldest of commissions 
will scarcely venture to recommend—amalgamated those venerable 
seats of learning, blended the two eyes of the land into one, and made 
Britannia a Cyclops. 

Pen’s university career is very summarily, and not very successfully, 
treated. We have never seen college life well painted in any fiction. 
There seems to be a fatality hanging over all such attempts Peter 
Priggins was abominably vulgar; Caleb Stukeley was dull; Vineent 
Eden came to an untimely eud; the picture of Cambridge in Ailton 
Locke ig drawn from the false standpunkt of a revolutionary journey- 
man tailor. 

And yet one cannot imagine a more promising scene for narrative 
than Oxford or Cambridge; not Oxbridge—for, by blending the two, 
you lose the piquancy of individual characteristics. Either is a ic 
stage, where the great play of life is rehearsed; a microcosm, w 
all the passions are displayed in petto ; where young Ambition racks 
brains and strains sinews to get to the top of the t pitas Fad 
the river; where the young gambler is elated to savage joy or in 

loomy despair, by winning. or losing fifty shillings at loo; where a 
future premier shakes the Union with his thunders, or a beardless 
Wellington marshals ‘‘ the G own” for Mey tA 

We are sorry to say, Pen makes a mess of it, gets plucked, and goes 
away in debt and disgrace. ¥ 7 —— 

He goes home in sulky humiliation, to meet with that tender for- 

iveness and excellent veal, which prodigals so often get and so seldom 
eserve. Laura, now grown up, lends him money to pay his college 
debits. There is constraint and gloom over the little cirele,— 
Never bright, confident morning again ! 


Their dulness is relieved by the advent of new neighbours the Claver- 
ings, who are come once more to inhabit Clavering Park. Sir Francis, 
a weak and worthless spendthrift, had patched his tattered coat by a 
match with Mrs. Amory, a fat, vulgar, kind-hearted widow from Cal- 
cutta, with three stars to her name in the India House. Their son, a 
spoilt boy of four years old ; Miss Amory, Lady —*8 daughter by 
her first husband; the Chevalier Strong, a sort of “led captain” who 
leads his patron ; and a French cook, Monsieur Soy—we mean Miro- 
bolant—are the most prominent of the new dramatis persone. Here 
is Miss Amory’s picture. er real name was Betsy, but the romantic 
creature had ch stened herself Blanche te ⸗ 

Pen has a rival with Blanche and that no less a person than Mr. 
Aicide Mirobolant, the cook, who enjoys ez officio a most advantage- 
ous position for opening his battery upon a young lady who is possess- 
ed at once of a tender heart and a good appetite. 

The cook is afterwards detected climbing up a vine which grows be - 
neath Miss A.’s window. He is, of course, turned off, and the blonde 
Miss’s character receives the slightest possible tache of grease from the 
affair 

One aight at a ball, Miss Amory, and, fortunately, not the Begum, 
meets with a certain Colonel Altamont, half-pirate, half-brigand, and 
quite tipsy, who, as the reader at once perceives, is none other than 
the Begum’s first husband come to life again, though, fortunately for 
the story, the parties chiefly concerned do not discover it yet. 

And now the scene changes to London Pen comes up to read for 
the bar, and takes chumbers with Warrington, a man of brilliant tal- 
ents and kind heart, with a rough outside and an inordinate affection 
for tobacco, still young in years, but aged by some secret surrow, which 
the reader, if he’s good and doesn’t skip, shall know in due time. In 
London all our old friends are reunited; the Claverings, whom the 
great world takes up for their wealth, and puts down again for their 
vulgarity ; the Major, fluttering in the sunshine of fashion, with wings 
somewhat faded and weary ; Foker, returned from “ It'ly and that sort 
o’ thing ;” Strong, Altamont, and the rest. Only Mrs. Pendennis and 
Laura are left at home. 

Pen makes a handsome living—the lucky dog—by writing reviews. 
Foker falls in love with Blanche, and is dreadfully jealous of his old 
friend, who is out of love just now witheverything but himself, yet has 
a certain hankering after the young lady’s fortune. We ought to have 
mentioned that, to please his mother, he one day made an offer to Laura, 
who refused him indignantly because he said he had only half a heart 
—which seems, indeed, to have been true. 

In this way several years pass over; Altamont all the while extort- 
ing money from Sir Francis as the priceof secrecy, Strong living upon 
both, and the unhappy Begum paying for all. 

One long vacation Pen is leftalone in London writingreviews—lucky 
dog, we sayagain. He now catches, for the second time in life, a serious 
passion, the object of which is a yo | little girl in humble circumstan- 
ces, yclept Fanny Bolton. wee e forbids him to think of marriage, 
his better nature revolts from seduction, so he flies from temptation to 
brandy and water (we are not sure about the water), and cigars. He 
speedily drinks and smokes himself into a dangerous fever. His poor 
mother had been already shocked by some 26 reports, and now 
receives blow upon blow in the intelligence of her son’s illness. She 
and Laura come to town at once; find Pen delirious, and poor Fa: 
nursing him. ‘They send her off at once with a serene cruelty, which 
we cannot pardon even in them. Warrington comes back too, and the 
Major—from a noble friend’s—a great sacrifice forhim. Pen recovers, 
of course. When he is well enough, they all go toa German water- 
ing-place; this time it is not Pumpernickel, but Rosenbad, Poor Mrs. 
Pendennis, instead of coming to a frank explanation with her son, per- 
sists in believing him guilty, and intercepts some affectionate ill-spelt 
letters from poor Fanny; thus storing up matter for a most painful 
scene, which ensues when Pen finds it out. This scene one of the most 
powerful in the whole book, is too long to quote tntire. Suffice it to 
say, that Warrington dears testimony to his friend’s innocence, and 
takes occasion to reveal his own secret, for which the curious reader 
may consult the original. 

* * 





* * * 


We are sorry to observe, that this exquisitely pathetic scene does 
not make a very durable impression upon Arthur. The very next 
May we find him at the Derby, as dandified as ever, in the garb of miti- 
gated affliction. He meets Fanny once more onthe downs. A “ fresh 
frére,” in the shape of a medical student, has dried her ‘ bright blue 
eyes.” Pen, for his part, acquiesces in a selfish scheme of his uncle, 
that he should marry the Syiphide (Miss Amory that is) with a hand- 
some dower, and Sir Francis’s seat in parliament. For the old Major 
has discovered thé Baronet’s secret, and can make him do anything. 
Unfortunately there intervenes a marplot—no other than Morgan the 
valet, who, by amost improbable coincidence, has discovered the secret 
too, and purposes to e, as he says, “a little enewity out of the in- 
fumation.” This worthy it is who fires the trains for those explosions 
which are de rigueur in fifth acts and final numbers. , 

We wish we could have found space for a scene in which the gallant 
Major appears as a hero to his valet ; or for another, where Pen sur- 
prises his false, false love; but, out of a sentiment of justice to our au- 
thor, we abstain from divulging the dénouement. We should be sorry 
if any meagre outline of ours deterred any one from becoming acquaint- 
ed with the original picture. 

As a whole, we admire the said picture cordially; and if we proceed 
to point out some faults in details, we do so in the performance of our 
professional duty, and with no desire to detract from the fame which 
‘our author won so brilliantly by Vanity Fair, and has maintained so 
firmly by Pendennis. Mr. Thackeray may plead also an additional 
claim upon indulgent criticism, seeing that a severe illness suspended 
the progress of the work for three months, and had well-nigh brought 
it to an abrupt conclusion altogether. So Pendennis might have gone 
down to after ages, like Cambuscan bold, a mutilated torso. 

The author confesses in his preface (we suppose him to be speaking 
seriously) to a change of << during the progress of the work. This 
is the more probable, as we detect in many small matters a want of 
fixed purpose. For example, Pen is destined to go to his father’s col- 
lege, St Boniface’s at Cambridge. Foker is at St. Boniface’s at Ox- 
ford. Pen goes up, at last, to St. Boniface’s at Oxbridge, and finds Fo- 
ker there. 

From vol. i. p. 25, we find that Mrs. Pendennis, madame mere, is 
alive ** to this day,” although she died in No. 17, (At first, Pen is 
what his mother calls a neat little figure; other people call him dumpy ; 
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in the letterpress, 


⸗ exhibited in the pictures and 
is whether he is seven, 


he is tall and slim). The author makes it dou 


or ten, or twelve years younger than Miss: Fotheringay, his first 


love. ’ fr. 

The tale commences before the reign of ‘‘ George the Magnificent, 
at which time, or earlier, Pen reads the Christian Year to his mother. 
Im ten years after, we have England covered with branch railroads and 
other anachronisms—the Reform-bill not having been passed in the 
mesawhile. ; 

In vol. i. p. 11, we find that old Mr. Pendennis has eight hundred a- 

ear. Mrs. Pendennis (p. 95), from some unexplained reason,,has 
only five hundred. 

Master Clavering, in five years, or six at most, grows up from four 
years old to thirteen. Whom does time gallop withal ? F 

Mrs. Bungay, the publisher's wife, makes her entrée as Elizabeth 
Bungay ; in the next page she is rebaptized by the name of Flora. 

In vol. i. p. 171, we find that the story was to have been completed 
in the “ space which custom has awarded to works styled the Serial 
nature”—an odd phrase by the way—yet, as we have seen, it has been 
spun out to twenty-four, instead of twenty numbers. i. 

Miss Blanche, ** while she was yet at school”—before the reign of 
George IV. mind—* had been in love with Prince Rodolph and Prince 
Djalma” (vol. i. p. 227). At that time, ) sre se the faintest concep- 
tion of The Mysteries of Paris,or The Wandering Jew, had not cross- 
ed the brain of their author. . 

In vol. i. p. 267, we have Mirobolant calling himself a Chevalier de 
Juillet, only four years after the commencement of the story ; that is, 
in the year 1822 or 1328 at latest. At the close of the book the same 
worthy is again introduced as Representative of the Mountain, i.e. after 
1848, still “‘ young and rag os 

In vol. i. p. 282, Pen is elected to the “‘ Megatherium Club ; ” in p. 
285, we are carefully told that it was the ‘“ Polyanthus.” 

In vol. ii. p. 19, Lady Clavering is called Lady Amory. _ 

The illustrations, too, are full of anachronisms. The dandies of the 

t’s time (shade of Beau Brummel!) are clothed inthe slovenly 
ons of 1850 f 

We ought not to omit noticing one unfortunate Passage, which, as the 
author said afterwards, brought down the wrath of all Ireland on his 
devoted head. It is this (vol. ii. p. 66) :— 

Let us admire the diversity of the tastes of mankind ; and the oldest, the ugliest, 
the stupidest and most pompous, and silliest and most vapid, the greatest criminal 
tyrant, booby, Bluebeard, Catherine Hayes, George Barnwell, amongst us, we 
need never despair. 

Now when this was given to the world, Miss Catherine Hayes, the 
Irish soprano, was singing at Her Majesty’s Th®atre. The green isle 
burst into a transport of rage.’ The author was thinking only of a 
murderess of that name, about whom he had written a story, and so, 
alone of all the world, remembered her. This is not the only case in 
which he has been unlucky in his choice of names. 

A little of that laudable care which Dickens pays to minor details 
would have obviated all complaint. For these are for the most part 
merely accidental blots, which the point of a penknife would suffice to 
remove. 

But we have to notice other defects more essential to the story, lying 
too deep for the application of the penknife remedy. One of the most 

rominent is the character of the hero. We beg pardon of Mr. Carlyle 

for thus profaning the word. Indeed, we have ourselves said that 


‘Thackeray never draws heroes, on par This, like Vanity Fair, 


t truly have been called a novel without a hero. 

r. Arthur Pendennis gives his name to the book; round him the 
actual interest gathers, surely the moral interest should have centred 
in him too. But it does not ; if in any one, Warrington is the man, but 
his * in the play is very subordinate. We first became acquainted 
with Mr. P. in November 1848; we have not yet made up our minds as 
to whether he is worthy of our love and respect, or of our dislike and 
contempt: on the whole, we incline to regard him with indifference. 
What is more, we have reason to think that Mr. ere has formed 
no very definite notion of his character either. He, probably, would 
be as much puzzled as we are to reconcile his apparent contradictions, 
and explain how 4 man can be an affectionate creature and a supercil- 
ious dandy, honest and generous, selfish and sincere, spoilt by prosper- 
ity, and ye by it, aclever fellow, with powers of application and 
thirst for glory, *‘ plucked for the Poll.” 

Our author, in his cgpacity of chief of the Belfast School, might ask 
us whether we can reconcile the contradictions apparent in the char- 
* and conduct of our most intimate friends even, Jones and Jen- 
We reply, that we did not make Jones or Jenkins: if we had, we 
should have made him several inches taller, many degrees handsomer, 
—morally and physically. Seriously, Pendennis is an unlucky crea- 
tion. His virtues and vices are all dubious, and on a small scale; we 
meet with so many like him in real life, why should we have him forced 
upon us in idea/ life? . 

We have remarked another defect in the texture of the story, namely, 
a want of uniformity. About the middle, the thread is spun out to the 
last degree of tenuity; towards the end, we have a complication and 
entanglement of incidents. The author at one time lingers and lan- 

hes, at nother rushes on with feverish haste to reach the goal in 

me. Perhaps his own illness may have been the cause. Yet he should 
have —2 a precept of his favorite Horace, Primo ne medium, 








medio ne discrepet imum. 

It seems that at one time the circulation began to decline. The au- 
thor su that English prudery was scared away by Fanny Bol- 
ton’s r. We rather think that people left off reading because the 
stor ind age J dull about that part. Here is the concluding passuge 
of the vreface to which we refer :— 

Even the gentlemen of our age—this is aa attempt to describe one of them, no 
better nor worse than most educated men—even these we cannot show as ~~ are, 
with the notorious foibles and selfishness of their lives and their education. Since 


the author of Tom Jones was buried, no writer of fiction among us has been permit- ps 


ted to depict to his utmost power a Man. We must drape him, and give him acer 
tain corventional simper. Society will not tolerate the Natural in our Art. Many 
i remonstrated 


ladies have and subscribers left ms, because, in the course of 
the! story, I described a young man resisting and affected byt ion. My object 
was to say, that he had ions to feel, and the manliness generosity to over- 


come them. You willnothear—it is best to know it—what moves in the real world, 
what passesin society, inthe clubs, colleges, news’.rooms —what isthe life and talk 
of your sons. A little more frankness than is customary has been attempted in 
this story ; with no bad desire on the writer's part, it is hoped, and with no ill con- 
sequence to any reader. If truth is not always pleasant ; at any rate trath is best, 
from whatever chair---from those whence graver writers or thinkers argue, as from 
that at which the story-teller sits as he concludes his labour, and bids his kind 
reader farewell. 

What will Miss Currer Bell say to this? She puts Thackeray above 
Fielding because he does not ‘‘ stoop to carrion ;” here Thackeray him- 
self says that he does not write as Fielding did only because he dares 
not. For our own part, we are glad that he has not made the experiment. 
It does not follow that the plain speaking tolerated by Fielding’s con- 
temporaries would, therefore, be tolerable to Mr. Thackeray's. Deco- 
rum and indecorum are relative, not absolute terms, and depend for 
their definition upon the manners and usages of this or that society. 
What is decorous in Paris may be indecorous in London, what is deco- 
rous in London may be indecorous in Edinburgh ; and, generally, man- 
ners become more strict with every successive degree of latitude, and 
ladies more straitlaced as you approach thefrozen zone. Again, what 
is familiar to the experience of the old world may be an object of alarm 
to the innocence of the new. A Cairo lady does not shrink at the sight 
of a nude native, u New York lady turns away blushing from the Apollo 
Belvidere. The society of our day imposes a certain costume upon 
those who ap before it on the great stage. If an actor does not 
comply with these @ priori conditions, society will hiss him off—explode 
pe Tarte og tgs ist is not likel thing b 

prudery, the moralist is not likely to gain anythi ya 
direct attack. Prudery is an actress playing a 2 part of Modesty ; 
if you once seriously offend her, the passion becomes real, and the ac- 
tress acquires all the dignity of her prototype. 

After all, there are many actions, perfectly blameless, of our life 
which scarcely bear mentioning, and are assuredly not susceptible of 
poetical treatment or moral deduction. Admitting, then, the duty of 

in some cases, it becomes a question of degree. What sub- 
jects are dicenda, what tacenda, must be determined conjointly by the 
traditions of art, the instincts of taste, and the uawritten laws of 
society. If we must describe life and nature exactly as they are, all 
art becomes impossible. With all Fielding’s grosaness (or call it ‘‘plain 
— if you like), we still question whether his novels represent 
society of his day with as much precision as Thackeray’s represent 
the society of our day. : 

“ Bat,” some one may object, “ is it not an anomaly for society to 
to on buying and reading edition after edition of Fielding, and yet 
refuse its imprimatur to any contemporary who imitates him ?” We 
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reply, that the ness of an old author no more offends the moral 
sense than a mummy offends the ph sense. Time, which 
hallows the spiritual, obliterates the carnal. Besides, Fielding is not 
universally read. We suppose there is not one father in ten who would 
trust his daughters with J Andrews, nor one husband in a hundred 
who would be pleased at finding his wife in tears with Tom Jones on 
her knee. 

However that may be, we adjure any writer of the present day by 
allhe holds most dear—his reputation and his pocket—never, even 
with the highest moral purpose, to write a book of which it cannot be 
said that le pére en permettra la lecture @ sa fille. Let Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s theory be what it may, his practice, at all events, is conformable 
to this sage rule of ours; aud we doubt not that thousands of famil 
circles, or rather semicircles, gathered round Christmas fires, wi 
find these long, long evenings charmed into marvelloasly short ones, 
while listening to the shrewd, pleasant, caustic, witty narrative of the 
Fortunes and Misfortunes of Pendennis. 





Ascenror Porocarerett—We copied lately, from a London paper, 
an interesting account of the above namod moun tain expedition. A late 
number of the same journal contains the following letter. 


Having read the article in your columns containing an account of 
the asccnt of the Volcano of Popocatepetl, I have to submit some ob- 
servations on the same which a long resideace in Mexico enables me 
to offer. At the time of my arrival in the country in 1824, the state- 


but was prevented going out again by command of his Majesty William 
IV. Tn this expedition [ —— £18,000. My remune was to 
have been three times the amount expended, together with a bonus of 
£10,000 ; £49,000. The contracts and other documents relative to my 
claim are held by the Earl of Talbot.” 

In the cash account the following entries occur :-— 

** 1832.—From the middle of the year 1830, till the middle of 1832, I 
was constantly engaged in making experiments before Sir R. Keats 
and Sir T. Hardy, by command of the King, for the purpose of testing 
the efficacy of my invention. The number of trials was very great, 
and four reports were made to the King of the most *22 charac- 
ter. The last report was in June, 1832. The cost of materials, &o., 
was not less than £3700 ” 

*< 1839.—Lieutenant Webster was appointed, by Lord Melbourne, a 
commissioner, to witness and report upon a repetition of the experi- 
ments. The trials were numerous, at a cost of £1700. 

** 1840.—Cost of an experiment in Wanstead Park, before Sir G. 
Cockburn, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Ingestre, Captain Britten, Comman- 
der Webster, and others, when Lord Hardwicke said the Czar would 
give a million of money, or Mehemet Ali half his kingdom, to 
such inventions. Sir George Cockburn wrote a letter to Lord Mel- 
bourne urging his immediate settlement with me. The whole of the 
officers present afterwards waited on Lord Melbourne to urge his ful- 
filment of the contract of the late king, as the effect of the inventions 
falling into the hands of an enemy would be the loss of England's so- 
vereignty of the seas. The cost of the raft, men, apparatus, &c., was 


ment of Humboldt, that the summit of the mountain had never been | £500 


reached from the time of Cortes down to that of his visit, was believed, 
—and from that period to 1827 it continued unvisited. In the years 
1824, 1825, and — , 80 many English and Americans arrived in the 
country, that it was not to.be expected the reproach of want of enter- 

rise would remain much longer ;—and the honour of first removing it 

longs to Lieut. W. Glennie, R. N.,—who, on the 20th of April 1827, 
reached the highest point of the mountain, barometer in hand, and de- 
termined its altitude above the sea to be 17,884 English feet. 

On the 19th of October in the same year, a party of English and 
Americans ascended to within 1,000 feet of the top,-—but were deterred 
by a fall of snow from completing the task. 

On the 12th of November 1827, Mr. Birkbeck, nephew of Dr. Birk- 
beck, made the ascent to the summit, with others; and obtained a ba- 
rometrical observation which gave an altitude of 17,828 feet. 

Subsequently, Simon M‘Gillivray, Esq. (in 1830, I believe), with a 
large party, made the ascent. They were accompanied by the artist 
Egerton ; who made sketches of the interiors of the craters, from which 
he afterwards executed paintings. 

The account of the ascent of Lieut Glennie is printed in the Sol 
newspaper of the 8th of May 1827—-which now lies before me. Mr. 
Glennie had many difficulties to contend with, and had to make various 
attempts on different sides of the mountain before he succeeded: but 
he established the track which has been since generally followed. 

Humbolt has given the height of the mountain at 17,710 English feet ; 
but the data on which he proceeded to derive the height were not such 
as to insure any great degree of accuracy. 

I have no wish to disparage the the account of the ascent recorded in 

our number of the 28th ult., but simply to do justice to the pioneers 
in that labour. I am, Xe. James VETCH. 





EpucaTion In MAncHEsTER.—The Education question is about to 
assume a new and more hopeful phase in the North of England. Tired 
of mere oratory and agitation, a meeting of notabilities—we are pri- 
vately informed—has been convened at Manchester, under the presi- 
dency of the mayor, to discuss and draw up the heads of a Bill to be 
introduced into the House of Commons next session of Parliament, provi- 
ding for the better education of the people. The district to which the 
measure proposed will apply contains a population of half a million— 
and is the head quarters and example of a district numbering nearly 
three millions. The scheme now proposed is therefore one of very con- 
siderable importance.. The fundamental principles, so far as it has yet 
been perfected, are these :—that every person has a right to be instruct- 
ed at the public charge; that the necessary funds be raised by local 
rates ; that the buildings and apparatus of existing schools be adopted 
as far as convenient ; that no creed or formulary be taught in such exist- 
ing schools after joining the union to which parents or guardians shall 
object in writing; that in new schools no distinctive creed be taught in 
the regular school hours ; that all new schools erected shall be exclu- 
sively managed by lay persons; that Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
Schools be consulted as to the educational wants of each locality; a 
that no building be erected or lands purchased for the purpose of erect- 
ing a district school without the sanction of the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education being first obtained. —The scheme is not yet made 
public in its details ; but we believe we are right in saying that these 
are the leading principles already adopted by the committee named at 
the meeting referred to. This committee is composed of the mayor and 
other leading men,—churchmen, dissenters, and anitarians. The plan, 
so far as it is yet developed, is free from many disadvantages under 
which the scheme of the “ National Public School Association” labours, 
while it has features of its own which promise to work better in prac- 
tice. —Atheneum. 


Scu.erures From Nineven.—A letter has been received from Mr. 
Layard, dated Bagdad, Nov. 20, 1850, in which speuking of the sculp- 
tures he is —— to the University of Oxford, he says, ‘‘ The sculp- 
tures unfortunately were on the same raft with one of the lions, which 
was wrecked between this place and Burrah, and, above a month elaps- 
ing before their recovery, they were too late for the vessel by which I 
had hoped to forward them to England. They have since, therefore, 
remained at Burrah with the rest of the antiquities; but I hope to ship 
them next month, and it is probable they may be with you in the spring.” 
Mr. Layard also regrets that “the sculptures which ought to have-been 
= two years ago are still lying on the beach at Burrah, and have 

uffered irreparable injury.” He further says, ‘I have now deserted 
Nineveh for the time for Babylon, but have not actually commenced 
excavations, being without the necessary documents from the Porte, 
and the country around Bagdad being in an unexampled state of confu- 





sion and disorder. In fact, scarcely any one can leave the gates with- |" 


out a good chance of having his throat cut, or making a triumphal re- 
entry in his shirt.” 


Tue Sevr-concerr or Mrraseav.—The vanity of Mirabeau exposed 
him, it is said, toa droll reproof ‘At some important political crisis, 
he was descanting in society on the qualities requisite in a minister to 
extricate the crown, the assembly and the nation from the difficulties 
in which they were involved, viz., great knowledge, great genius, ac- 
quaintance and perhaps connection with the upper ranks, some com- 
mon feelings with the lower classes, a power of speaking and of writin 
eloquently and readily, familiarity with the world, the popularity o 
a martyr from recent prosecution, and many others, which it was ob- 
vious enough that he thought were united in himself. ‘ All this is 
true,” said a friend, *‘ but you have omitted one of his qualities.”—*« No 
—surely ? what do you mean?”’—* Should he not,” replied the same 
sarcastic friend, “‘be very much pitted with the —— ?”?— Lord 
Holland's ‘- Foreign Reminiscences.” 








Warvner’s Lone Rance.—In tho Court of Bankruptcy, in London 
Captain Warner, the inventor of a a engine of warlike mischief 
has passed his examination. From the schedule of the insolvent we take 
some curious extracts :— 

‘“* From 1830 to 1846,I made numerous experiments, at the request 
of the late King, the Governmont, and many noblemen and gentlemen 
connected with Government. The result of these experiments was 
generally highly satisfactory, and on two occasionsa day was appointed 
on which final arrangements were to be made for putting Government 
in possession of my inventions, and securing to me the consideration, 
viz., £200,000, and an annuity of £3000. I attended these appoint- 
ments, but have never been able to get any arrangement conclude.l. 
Upon these experiments I have expended £12,077, and the only grant I 
received from Government was a sum of £1300 towards the experiment 
at Cannock Chase.” 

The Portuguese expedition is thus noticed : 

‘In the year 1842, by the advice of his late Majesty King William 
IV. and Sir Richard Keats, I entered into arrangements with Don Pe- 
dro’s Government for the —— of going out to Portugal to destroy 
the fleet of Don Miguel. I accordingly went out with a man-of-war 
schooner, fitted out with guns, ammunition, and stores, and manned 
and victualled entirely at my own expense ; but when I got there the 
enemy’s fleet had laid up in the Tagus, which prevented me effecting 
my purpose. I was, therefore, induced to go ashore, at Oporto, to com- 
mand the batteries, which I did, and contributed to the restoration of 
the present Queen of Portugal. In April, 1833, I returned to England, 
with unlimited instructiens from Don Pedro to fit out a steamer, &c., 





** 1841.—An cxperinens was exhibited at Wanstead Park before Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir F. Burdett, Sir H Hardinge, Sir G. Murray, Lord 
Ingestre, Colonel Garwood, Captain Britten, &c. After the experiment, 
Sir R. Peel said, ** he had heard agreat deal from Sir R. Keats and Sir 
T. Hardy, but he could not have believed in the terrific power and its 
easy practicability if he had not seen it.” And Sir G. Murray said, 
*« T ought to be the richest man in England.” This experiment cost 


“ 1845.—Cost of an experiment made before Lords de Rous and In- 
gestre, at the Devil’s Punch Bowl, on the estate of the Duke of Buck- 
— near Winchester, to show a new mode of forming batteries, 
£450 


*« 1846.—Lord J. Russell ordered an nee of the long range to 
be made at Cannock Chase, befere Colonel Chalmers, Captain Chad, and 
the Marquis of Anglesea. This was a very costly affair. The difficulty 
of finding a suitable place caused me to travel half over England. The 
whole certainly cost me atleast £1500. 

«On my return from Portugal I sold, in 1833, the man-of-war schoon- 
er the Wizard, which wasin a very shattered condition, for £1300. 

* 1842.—Received from Lord Ingestre a sum of £300 for a revolving 

un. 
on 1849.—Received £200, in two payments, from the Hungarian Gov- 
vernment for small explosive cavalry projectiles, and other services 
rendered, I had engaged to aid the Hungarian cause, and was only pre- 
vented so doing by the surrender of Gen. Georgey. 

** 1836 to 1850.—Cash received from Earl Talbot at various times 
daring fifteen years past, to assist in carrying out my experiments, 
£10,800.” 

There was no opposition te the bankrupt passing his examination.— 
European Times. 





Coxe ManuracTory AT ALLOA.—A company has recently been es- 
tablished, consisting of gentlemen connected with Clackmannanshire 
and the neighbouring district, including the south side of the Forth, for 
the manufacture of coke for railway purposes. The site that has been 
selected for the works is the south ferry, opposite Alloa, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the terminus of the Alloa branch of the Scottish 
Central Railway. The company started with the intention of erecting 
sixteen ovens. Of these several are already in operation, and the re- 
mainder are in course of construction. The coal used in the manufac- 
ture of the coke is brought from the north of England by sea; and 
among the advantages which Alloa esses for being the seat of such 
a manufacture, is the easy navigation of its harbour, even for large 
vessels, and the absence of dock, river,and shore dues. In addition to 
these favourable circumstancesit is situated in the very centre of the 
railway district of Scotland, and a line of rails comes down tothe quay 
where the works are erected, so that the coke can be forwarded to the 
various lines on which it is to beconsumed with even less breakage than 
it would suffer in being conveyed fromthe English coal districts. We 
trust that this laudable attempt to establish a work which, if carried to 
a considerable extent, may give support to a number of families in a 
neighbourhood where employment has lately been scarce, will not fail 
to meet with the success it deserves, and to reward its promoters for 
their risk and spirit in the enterprise.— Falkirk Herald. 





Parent Pressure Firrer.—The pressure filter patented recently by 
Mr. James Forster, of Liverpool, consists of a small globe, of a peculiar 
silicious sand-stone, hollow in the inside, and contained in a metal 
jacket. When this compact, but extremely simple, apparatus is screw- 
ed on to the service-pipe. the water is forced through the stone globe 
by the ordinary pressure from the main, and comes out perfectly exempt 
from all foreign bodies, and as clear as crystal. The action is me- 
chanical, and it admits the water to flow through with such rapidity 
that 1t can be fixed permanently to the — in place of the 
usual brasscock. There are two taps attached, one of which draws the 
filtered water from the interior of the stone globe; the other the un- 
filtered water from the exterior. Whenthe unfiltered water is drawn 
off for scouring or other purposcs, it thoroughly cleanses the exterior 
of the filter from all mechanical impurities which may have collected 
on the surface, and by this means the filter is always kept sweet and 
clean. The apparatus is formed as to allow of the sandstone globe to 
be readily detached from its exterior casing, and chemically purified 
by iijc most simple and ready means. This filter has received the 
marked approval of the authorities of ay peter on and a very compli- 
mentary allusion is made to itin one of the reports recently pu 
by the General Board of Health.— The Builder. 





Duprez’s DauGHTER—Mnr. Lumuey 1n Paris.—One of the most 
interesting events in lyric annals took place last Thursday night, at 
the Theatre Italien. Mr. Lumley, the fortunate director, presented 
for the first time, before a Parisian public, Mdlle. Caroline Duprez, the 
daughter of the famed tenor of that name. The interest of this “ s8o- 
lemnity,” as the French call it, was, moreover, increased by the co-op- 
eration of the father in the cast ; and another curious coincidence was 
that the opera selected for the ‘occasion was Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” a work expressly written by the composer for Duprez 
when the latter was the star of the San Carlo at Naples. Duprez, as it 
may be recollected, was for many — the first tenor of the French 
Grand Opera, as the successor of Nourrit. Last year he took his fare- 
well of the French Opera, his voice having quite failed latterly to be 
adequate to the calls made upon it by such parts as Arnoldo, Raoul, 

Eleazar, Otello, &c. He is still in the prime of life, having been born 
in Paris in 1805. Take him for all in all he was the greatest tenor ever 
heard on any stage; Rubini, Donzelli, Nourrit, and Mario vote un- 

questionably great specialities, but not one of them ever combining 

such lofty and intensely dramatic powers as Duprez. Since his seces- 

sion from the Grand Opera, he has devoted himself to tuition. One of 
the best books on the art of singing is from the pen of M. Duprez. He 

was professor at the Conservatoire. His daughter, Caroline, at an ear- 
ly age, manifested great musical aptitude, and with the lessons of her 
father, it may be conceived that she made rapid progress. In a consid- 
erable tour in the French departments, and in some parts of Germany, 
Mdlle. Duprez sang on the stage with her father, with the greatest 
success. Mr. Lumley displayed tact in engaging her in Paris, where 
public sympathy was so strong on the side of the father. Still, with- 
out being led away by the excitement of such a night as last Thursday, 
when the disposition was naturally overwhelming on the part of the 
general public to make the debut a veritable triumph, there can be no 
question, that, even without the name of Duprez, the young beginner 
must have commanded success. Her appearance is very prepossessing ; 

she is not’yet nineteen years of age ; her deportment is easy and grace- 

ful, and she appears to inherit the dramatic energy of her gi sire. 

Her vocalisation is, of course, in the best school; she declaims well, 
and her cadenzas are exq tisitely neat and finished. There was no end 
to the enthusiasm of the audience, who insisted on her appearance be- 
fore the curtain, after Edgardo’s death, although her father pleaded 
that she was not in full dress, and on she was brought with a loose robe 
round her instead of Lucia’s bridalcostume. Duprez was very nervous 
throughout the performance, but he had his fine moments, when his 
genius would tower above his physical disability. This was altogeth- 
er a most interesting evening. Some amateurs recollected and com- 
pared the night with that when Garoia (father of Viardot) appeared in 
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daughter, the lamented Malibran, made her debit as 
= rg will be great curiosity to see Mdlle. Duprez in 
other parts, but there can be no reason to have any mistrust as to the 











rillianc her fature career. With the exception of Sontag, the 
. tenon: had this success in the debits of the new artistes 
this season. Iv , the tenor, has disa , and the new basses 
and baritones, soprano, and contralto have made no * im ion; 
but, with Sontag and Mdlle. Duprez, Calzolari and Lablache, there 
will be attraction enough to bring the campaign to a satisfactory con- 
clusion for this year.—Paris Letter, 15th ult. 





inc A Penny By THE Pore.—Augustus Hayman, John Carter, 
Gesege Hayling, Richard Brooker, and John Cranbrooke, were brought 
before Mr. Bingham, charged with creating an obstruction before Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s house, No. 35 Golden-square, and with collecting mo- 
the crowd. 
oo was dressed out as an imitation Pope. He had on a mask ; 
his head was decorated with a paper tiara, on which was daubed a re- 
presentation of the keys of St. Peter. A sheet performed the office of 
robe, and the leg and part of the back of a chair served for a crosier. 
He was mo on @ barrel, which was labelled ‘‘ Powder for the Pope 
and Cardinal Wiseman.” The barrel was pieced on a track which 
was drawn by adonkey, and attended by the other defendants in vari- 
ous capacities, but — lly that of money collectors. ; 
Police-sergeant Joncock, C 12, said, about two o'clock that day his 
attention was attracted towards a great noise in Golden- are. He 
went into the square and found the defendants stationed before Cardi- 
nal Wiseman’s house, with a mob of between 200 and 300 ns round 
them. One of the defendants was raising a great clatter by beating on 
a teatray. As soon as the cavalcade caught sight of him they turned 
out of the square, and made a circuit ro in order to come in again at 
another part, but he stopped them, and caused them to be taken into 
custody. Their exhibition had apparently been so well relished by the 
spectators as to procure them about 7s. in —_— money. 
The defence set up was that they merely did as others did to earn a 
mny. There were = of Popes going about the metropolis, and 
they all did very well. They were not aware they were breaking the 
law, for they had passed a station-house, and the inspector there had 
told them not to beat the tea-tray too loud, or they might frighten the 
horses. As for the Pope, he declared he did not want to be a Pope; 
he'd rather work hard, like an honest man than be a Pope. ‘ 
Mr. Bingham said he did not think it would be necessary for him on 
this occasion, to do more than explain the law to the defendants. If 
Cardinal Wiseman had done anything contrary to the laws of the 
country he must be brought to trial and punished according to law. 
But it was not lawful, whatever might be the defendants’ religious per- 
suasion, or whatever might be their opinion of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
faith, for them to attempt to annoy him or make him ridiculous on ac- 
count of his faith, whatever that faith might be, much less were the 
defendants to be permitted to go about the streets creating an obstruc- 
tion to public business. But, as the defendants had evidently erred 
through ignorance, misled by those who ought to have known better, 
he should content himself by taking their own recognizance to keep the 
ace and be of good behaviour in future. 
The barrel and other equipments were ordered to be destroyed. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 116, By C. D. 
BLACK. 























WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 115. 


White. Black. 
1 9 to Q6 P moves, (check.) 
2 KtoQ P moves. 
re tie K moves 
4. Qto Q 5 checkmate 








Tue Earu or STRATHMORE 0. THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


Company.—At the Marylebone County Court, the Earl of Strathmore | */derman. 


has brought an action against the above-named company, to recover 
compensation for injuries sustained by a favourite racehorse named the 
Queen of Trumps which it was alleged had been injured through the 
negligence of their servants. The case was not entered into, having been 
removed by certiorari into the Court of Queen’s Bench, and which 
could only have been done under a clause introduced in the last session 
of Parliament in the County Courts Act. The oe were laid at 
the full extent of 50/., and as the case involves several points of great 
public interest, especially to sporting men, the arte | are th» 
details :—It appears that a short time since the above-named racehorse 
was placed in a box on one of the side stations of the Great Western 
Railway, for the purpose of being brought to London en route for 
Warwick, at which races she was engaged to run. On reaching the 
Paddington terminus the horse-box came into collision with a train by 
Which collision the horse and boy to mind it, and who was located in 
the box with it, were seriously injured, the former having four of his 
teeth knooked out, and being obliged to be taken to Mr. Field’s, veter- 
i surgeon, Oxford-street, where it was kopt some time, and lost all 
ts ‘tone On instituting proceedings in this court, the solicit- 
ors of the railway took out a summons to show cause why a certiorari 
should not issue to transfer the case to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Which application was granted, and thus the matter stands at present. 





Granv Feve ar Rome.—N ew-year’s evening was distinguished by 
One of the most splendid fétes ever given at Rome. The Prince Cardi- 
nal Altieri, President of Rome and Comarca, opened his magnificent 
palace in the Piazza del Jesu. Every person of consideration, foreign 
and native, were invited, and the numerous salons were resplendent 
With heauty and diamonds. Among the ladies most distinguished for 
Personal appearance and brilliant costumes was the Princess Torlonia, 
who was literally one blaze of jewels, many of which were said to have 
once belonged to the shrine of our Lady of Loretto. A diadem com- 
posed of brilliants and pearls eclipsed everything in the way of orna- 
as present, and it is said te be not only one of the most gorgeous, but 

© most costly parure belonging to any private person in Europe. The 
next personage, who divided general attention with Madame Torlonia, 
bie our much admired, and I may add generally beloved countrywo- 
jean, the Princess Doria, daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. On this 
—52*8 she ae, from caskets where they had — been hidden, 
the mens heirlooms of the Pamfili family. The value of these jewels 
be aimost inestimable, not only on account of their intrinsic worth, but 
, cir historical association. as many of them are known to have be- 
eed to the celebrated Donna Olimpia (said to be daughter of Pope 

—* XI.), and are recognised in Velasquez’s portrait of that lady. 
‘iene rincess Borghese ( Rochefoucauld) was likewise splendidly at- 
Cardin The Princess Altieri, who did the honours for her relative the 
: sl, was also astar of the first magnitude. Her diamonds, in 
er and value, were scarcely surpass by those abovenamed. In 

€ same list I may place the Princess Lancelotti, whose magnificent 
ornaments would elsewhere have created general attention. The for- 


sign circle was completed by all the diplomatic corps and their ladies, 





Che Aion, 


and by the French General Commander -in-Chief and his staff. In short, 
it is difficult to render justice to the brilliancy of this féte, as nothing 
Was omitted to make it one of the most remarkable ever given at Rome. 
— Times’ Correspondent. 





“Tue” Freco or Turnies.—There is a field of turnips presently 
on the estate of Panmure, lying immediately south of the noble chateau 
of that name, which, whether we take into view its extent (more than 
three hundred acres), or the number of animals (five thousand sheep) 
to which the valuable crop affords sustenance, may be said to be with- 
out equal in Great Britain, andio reality an cultural phenomenon. 
The crop consists of yellow and Swedish turnips, and is unprecedent- 
edly heavy.—Arbroath Gazette. 





Lance Ox.—An ox, fed by Mr. Alex. Gibson, Over Gogar, and sold 
by auction in the Edinburgh cattle-market, on Wednesday, the 18th ult. 
and boughtby Mr. David Warwick, Rutherglen, after being slaughtered, 
weighed 105 stone 10 lbs. Dutch, or 182 stone 1 Ib. imperial, sin of- 
fals. There was no ox exhibited at the late great Smithfield and Mid- 
land counties cattle-shows which came within many stones of the above 
weight, although most of them werefrom a year to 18 months older. 
He was allowed to be the finest and largest ox seen in Edinburgh mar- 
ket for many years. His age was three years and seven months, and 
he was sold for 40/. 10s.— Scotsman. 





Wittor THE LATE Mr. Ossacvoiston.—The deceased manager of 
the Victoria Theatre has not died so wealthy as was generall 5* — 
ted. The personal ty itis understood will be sworn under £4.000. 
The lease of the Victoria Theatre, with all the paraphernalia, he has 
bequeathed to Miss Vincent, who is also left sole executrix and resid- 
uary~legatee. To Mrs. Osbaldiston and her two daughters, he has 
bequeathed a policy of assurance for £1,000, and about £160 in money. 
It is said that his wife had previously received an allowance of £3 
rannum. The furniture, plate, carriage, &c., at his villa, in West 
rixton, he has left to Miss Vincent, with whom resides her daughter, 
Miss Beatrice Osbaldiston. 


LEARNING ANoO Poxitics.—Mr, Bowen, the editor of the JVorth 
American Review, who was nominated by the Presid ent and Fellows of 
Harvard College as Professor of History in the institution, has been 
rejected by the Board of Overseers, of which the Governor and his 
Council are ex-officio members. Thisis said to be the first instance in 
which the Board of Overseers have failed to confirm the nomination of 
any instructor made by the President and Fellows, and is owing to the 
publication by Mr Bowen ofarticles on the Hungarian insurrection, in 
which the Revolutionists are very severely handled. 








Memoirs or Loca Muntes.—Lola Montes has made her debut in the 
literary arena, by the publication in the feailleton ofa Paris daily 
newspaper of the first portion of what she calls her ‘‘ Memoirs.” Judg- 
ing from this first chaper, which takes the shapo of a quasi-imperti- 
nent epistle to the ex-King of Bavaria, Madame Montes, Landsfeldt, 
Heald, or whatever her name may be, promises a good deal of scandal 
about the royal, noble, political, and literay personages with whom she 
has come in contact in the course of her adventurous career. Asa 
mass of scandal, her book may sell ; but if the introduction be a speci- 


for more slipshod, scimble-scamble stuff it would not be easy to find. 
Cuaritres 1n Lonpvon.—Taking the whole of London, and not ex- 
empting from the distance, such as may be correctly classed as metro- 
politan institutions, as Greenwich Hospital, &c., there are no less than 
491 charitable institutions, exclusive of mere local endowments and 
trusts, parochial and local schools, &. These charities comprise—12 
—J medical hospitals; 50 medical charities for —_ purposes ; 
5 general dispensaries ; 12 societies and institutions for the preserva- 
tion of life and public morals; 18 societies for reclaiming the fallen and 
staying the progress of crime ; 14 societies for the relief of general des- 
titution and distress ; 12 societies for relief of specific description; 14 
societies for aiding the resources of the industrious (exclusive of loan- 
funds and savings-banks) ; 11 societies for the deaf and dumb, and the 
blind; 103 colleges, hospitals and institutions of alms houses for the 
aged; 16 charitable pension societies; 74 charitable and provident so- 
cieties chiefly for specified classes; 31 asylums for orphans and other 
essitous children ; 10 educational foundations ; 4 charitable modern 
40 school societies, = books, church-aiding and Christian 
visiting societies; 35 Bible and missionary societies ; showing a total of 
491 (which includes parent societies only, and is quite exclusive of the 
numerous “ auxiliaries,” &c.) These charities annually disburse, in 
aid of their respective objects, the extraordinary amount of 1,764,736/. 
of which upwards of 1,000,000/. is raised annually by voluntary con- 
tributions; the remainder from funded property, sale of publica- 
tions &c.—Atlas. 





BORROW’S NEW WORE, 
LAVENGRO. 


G. P. PUTNAM will Publish in a few days, printed from the early proof sheets received 
from London, by an express arrangement with Mr. Murray. 


LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gipsy and the Priest. By George Borrow, Author of 
‘ The Gipsies in Spain,” “ The Bibie in Spain.” etc. 1 Vol. 12mo. with Portrait, 

‘“* Mr. Borrow is an artist, without being artificial ; he keeps curiosity alive by havi: 
something in his inkstand : he knows when to stop; and when bis guaphand A is of 
tained, he leaves well alone, and neither dilutes curacoa nor laughs at his own jokes—he 
lets them tell by their own force, and passes on to something else, as if unconscious of the 
effect produced, or that we are dying to know a little more. Such sketches must please, 
since nation of the reader is busy in filling them up, according to each individual's 
own iking, low much has Mr. Borrow yet to remember, yet to tell! His has been a life, 
one day of which 4 ty State than is the fourscore years’ vegetation of a squire or 
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SECOND LOVE : or, the World’s Opinion. |Sketches of Society in New York.] By 
Martha Martell 

DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Nos, XLII. and XLII. Price 6cents each. No, 
XLI. forwarded per Atlantic, will be issued as soon as received. 

THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. A Romantic History. By Prof. Theodore Irving 
1 vol. 12mo., uniform with the worksof Washington Irving. 

WING AND WING. By J. Fenimore Cooper. The authur’s revised edition. 


MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. With beautiful en- 
gravings on steel. Part 11.—The Thane’s Daughter. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton. com- 
mander, the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New_York, Havre, 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 





Leave New York. Leave Havre. 

Saturday.......... Feb. 8) xrxank lin·...Wednesday..... March 12 

ones March 3 | Humboldt ee 6 April 9 

cece April & ee ay 7 

ay 3 June 4 

May 31 July 2 

June 2B oon July 30 

July 2% T Aug. 27 

Aug. 23| Humboldt cove Sept. 24 

Sept, 20 Franklin eve Oct. 22 

eee t. 18) Humboldt cece Nov. 13 

Franklin cece Nov. 15); Franklin eece Dec. 17 
Humboldt e000 Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
nol surpassed either for — strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommo- 








for p —2* are most aporoved kind. » pater 
at Southampton both going and returning,t offer 8 pr di 
to — advantages over any other line in the colnemy of both time and money, ¥ 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ........... ++ BiM 
From Havre or Southampton to New York .....0.00 cessesercesssenseesees f, 850 
No secured until paid for. 
An Su on 


For freigh: or passage, apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton. 
feb 15—ly 





FURNITURE FOR SALE, 
AND HOUSE TO RENT. 
[ae entire forniture of the two-and-a-half story house, No. 88 West 11th Street, is for sale 

and the house is to be rented. 


The furniture has been less than two years in us>, and was made by one of the best 
makers. May be seen from 12 o’clock till 2. 





For particulars, inquire at this Office. feb 15 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND 
SCOTLAND. 


Derr from £1 upwards, on sale, which will be cashed in any part of the Uniied King- 
dom ; also, packages of all descriptions forwarded to any part of Europe, by 


EDWARDS, SANFORD & CO. 





At ADAMS & COB, 16 Wall Street. 


men of the whole, it will be a dead failure as a literary production ; | Post 
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IN ONE VOLUME, 12M0.—PRICE 1,25. 
TWO"HUNDRED OF BERANGER'S LYRICS. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 


BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 


“ With these forma) difficulties in the way of the translator, we eas orem. Young the 
highest credit for the felicious manner in which he has at. * 5 2 
Many of the songs are alive and tremulous with gaiety and teeling.”—Hurper’s Monthly 
“The selections are judicious, and the translations are uniformly uuthfal, almost 
comparison, in hoaght in feeling, and in music.”—International — ome 
“That Mr. Young has been very successful is admitted by the critics, and in this opinion 
we cheerfully — 22— Whig Review, pint 
“ The high merit of the translations is indisputable.” — Democratic Review. 
“To all who love the beart put into music, we can commend Young’s Beranger.”— 


“The work shows much diligence, discrimination, and poetic power.” —Literary World. 

We hope there is taste enough inthe country to do full justice to the , the translate 
cal the tanhener>—K. ¥. Reming Peas? ; —* 

“ His version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and tasteꝰ · V. Y Courier & Enquirer. 

~ Wile wants to evident Gots of a Kalehfel omnd of the ond howes —— 

preciation ts eran with a rare fideiit; rbythm, verbe 
alcetics, and movement of the songs selected for translation? —N. Y. Tribune. 

“ The spirit ofthe author, too, is admirably preserve d.”—N. V. Commercial Advertiser. 
“Nous avons retrouve dans son livre d’ etonnantes analogies @’ expression et de tour- 
pure avec Ja my hy Plus souvent des traductions litterales de la plus heureuse fidel-* 

—Courrier tats Unis. 


ite.” 

“ We appreciate the extreme difficulty of translating Beranger—and we think that Mr 
Young has mastered it His versions are eccurete and graceful, — Republic ( Washington. ) 
« translations are optztoad and Gelictzons, and conven a felcntss ones ie 
songs. Beranger has good reason to be content with his Engtish interpreter.”—. 


Transcript. 
G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


THE GREATEST ROMANCE OF THE AGE, 


WACOUSTA: OR THE PROPHECY. 

AN INDIAN TALE, by Major Richardson, uuthor of “Ecarte,” “ Hardscrabble,” 
etc., etc. Price Fifly Cents. 

Lf the proposition be true that books are like wine, inasmuch as it is improved and tested 
by age, then will the author of “‘ Wacousta” be of undying fame ; for we have just risen from 
the re-perusal of this celebrated work with the firm conviction that in the effective manage 
ment of an exciting plot, in description of border warfare, and especially in powerful deli- 
neation of Indian character, he has never been excelled ; and, in our opinion, only equalled 
by Murray in his “ Prairie Bird,’ and Cooper in his “ Leather Stocking Tales ;” and the 
simple but manly hero of that series is not more strongly individualized, and does not excite 
more interest than the cunning, Vast strength, hair-breadth escapes, and unquenchable 
hatred of the fierce Wacousta. The women are all that they should be; simple-hearted 
self-sacrificing, devoted women, and their influence has a softening effect upon the harsher 
features of the work. 

The author has revised the work and added a new and interesting chapter to the original 
London edition, which was never published in full before in this country. The book con 
tains 224 octavo pages, well printed on the very best paper. 


OPINIONS OF THE LONDON PRESS. 


— — —n— admirebie description of those scenes of crue] warfare—as a faithful 
picture of the and desolate country—and as affording an accurate view of the state of 
the Colonies at the time when a mistaken feeling tempted us to waste our blood and treasure 
on their conquest and preservation, these volumes must be received, with pleasure. It 

se. ses the merit of historical truth, and turns up a soil which the plow of literature 
hitherto y entered, ”—London Ahenaum. 

“Its pictares of American end indian wartivo—of he vengetel — — 
and conquest of the white the desperate ferocity of the outiaw, end the endearing ten- 
derness of woman—are worthy of eat bash weitere — romance.” — London Morning 





“ The merits of this nove) consist in the spirit ofits historical pictures, which possers, at 
least, the consistency of truth. The writer displays no ordinary share of graphic power, 
and has the rare talent of ‘‘ rendering a fearful battle in music. ”—London Atlas ; 

“1t is a curious fact that so popular an author as Mr. C r has hitherto met with no imi- 
tators. The fist that usually *— to a su author is tobe overwhelmed 
with followers. Perhaps the author of the ‘Spy’ avoided this by the unknown land upon 
which he set his mark. formidable competitor has now, however, entered upon his 
track, and, we must say, great success and spirit.”— London Literary Gazette. 

“It wall require but slender thought to perceive, by the authentic ardour of his pen, that 
the author has been bred to a military life, and that is a man of very superior 
ments, and of intellect and taste, that must render him an ornament to the “ tented 
field” as well asto the field of literature.”— Sutirist 

“ This powerful tale of feeling is rendered with a truth and force that will absorb the 
reader’s attention deeply, and gratify even the most romantic and melancholy; and alto- 
gether we know not when we have perused a tale so ~— way calculated to suit the 
various tastes which exist among our readers of fiction.”—. Sheridan’s Magazine. 
DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 


feb 15 Tribune Buildings, Nassau Street, N. V 





oR LIVERP Ey—UNITED | STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt 
ode stock.— teamsh epart with Maile Europe, on 
Wednesday, March a: 12 celock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. . 


No ; 

All letters through the Post Omeé 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


Positively no fréight will be received on board after Mondey evening, March 3d. 
The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail March 19th. 


NEW WORE BY PROFESSOR NICHOL, 


Professor of Astronomy in the University 6f Glasgow, Aulhor of ‘‘The Architecture of 
the Heavens,” &c.— 

THE PLANETARY SYSTEM: Its Urder and Physical Structure, with five plates and 
numerous woodcuts, 8vo. 

‘* 1 offer this work to all who are anxious to obtain as an acquaintance with the order 
and constitution of our ™ as tics wilkintaee noackiae ho le 
— — — 

REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES INTO MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, &c., im 
their-relations to Vital Force—With Notes and Additions by John Asitburner, M.D., and nu- 
merous woodcuts, vo. $5. 

H, BAILLIERE, Foreign Scientific Bookseller, 169 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
(A few doors West of Broadway, at side of St. Paul’s Church.) 


N. 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
NO. 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on hand, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau- 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H. 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions fromthe original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES 

Also, Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
a record of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 
Spirit of the Time. 

PRINTS FRAMED ina superior manner, in every variety of style, at short notice, and on 


reasonable terms. 
Lithographs to be found in this couutry, suitable for 








Also, the largest collection of 
country trade or exportation, many having titles in three languages, feb 1—Sm 


AYBR’'S CHERRY PECTORAL 





For THE CURE oF couees COLDS, HOARSENESSB, RONCHITIS, WHOOPING 


GH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 
Among the numerous discoveries Science has made in this ion to facilitate the busi- 





ness of life—increase its en, and even prolong the term of human existence, none 
can be named of more real value to mankind, than this contribution of Chemistry to the Heal- 
ing Art. A vast trial of its virtues t this broad country, has proven a 
doubt, that no medicine or combination of medicines yet known, can so surely and 
cure the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease which have hitherto swept from our midst 
thousands and thousands every . Indeed, there is now abundant reason to a 

edy has at length been which can be relied on to cure the most affec- 
tions of the lungs. Our space here will not admit us to publish any proportion 


u 


effected by its use, but we would the fo lowing opinions of eminent men, and 
farther eugairy to the circular wi the Agent below named, will always be pleased to fur- 


nish free, wherein are fall perticulars, and putable proof of these facts. 

From the President of Amherat College, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 

“ James-C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your Cherry Pectoralin my own case of deep-seated 
Bronchitis, ond on satisfied from its aousteal constitution, that it isan admirable com 
for the relief of laryngial and bronchial difficulties. If my bee as to ite superior e " 
ter can be ofany service, you are at liberty to use it as you proper. 
Epwarp Hircucock, LL.D. 


From the widely celebrated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., L. L.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, &e., Yale College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 
Societies of America and Europe. 

“ [ deem the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition from some of the best articles in 
the Materia Medica, atda very effective remedy for the clase of diseases it is intended to 

” 

a Haven, Ct, Nov. 1, 1849. 

MAJOR PATTISON, President of the 8, C, Senate, states he has used the C Pec- 
toral with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. — 

From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 

‘ Saco, Me., April — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell —Dear Sir: I am now constantly using your Cherry Pec’ in my 
practice, and prefer it to any other medicine for complaints. ¥rom observation 
of many severe cases, | am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and diseases of the lungs. 
that have put to defiance all other remedies, 

linvariably recommend its use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 
remedy known for that disease, 

Respectfully youre, I. 8. Cusuman, M.D 





Prepared and soll by JAMES C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mace., and sold by 
Druggiete everywhere. jan i8 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST—With nctes explanatory and critical. Edited by Prof. 
J. R. Boyd, 8vo. Edition with engravings, and 12mo. without plates. 


—S— — ban penpesed ep edition in which a)] that is dark is made clear, by 

notes at the bottom of the page, some of whicn notes are original and some se! 8 
pe wt ge running through the book the criticism of Addi with selections 

The Pat Todd, Brydges, Stebbing, Hume, Kitts, Richarison, Thyer , and Haziitt.”— 


“ The edition before us is cne of the most valuable extant."—Buffale Comme~-idl. 
INDIA AND THE HINDOOS—Being a popular view of ,the Geography, ,,istory, Gov- 
rnment, Manners, Customs, Literature, &c., of that ancient people. By the Rev. F.De W 
Ward 1 vol.12mo 
“ A very interesting work, the production of a man of science and scholarship.”—N. V 
Express. 


“ A work of decided value and interest”—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 


FATHERS OF THE DESERT—An account of the origin and practice of Monkery, 
By Rev. Dr. H Raffher. 2 vols. 
«This is a remarkable book. 
elligencer. 

“ The work is the result of much labour and research, and is highly amusing as well as in- 
structive.”— Pittsburgh Preacher. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR,—By Ik Marvet. 4th edition. 

WILLIS’S LIFE HERE AND THERE-—1 vol.12mo, 24 “ 

DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—1 vol. 12mo. 2d edition. 

MRs. ELLET’S DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 2d edition. 

DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS-—% vole, 3d edition. 

MRS. GEORGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN—2 vols. 2d “ 

MARSHA’S REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—1 vo). 3d edition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

(late Baker & Scribner), 36 Park Row and 145 Nassaustreet, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR ART-UNION: 


Ute THE pemscnaer OF THE NEW YORK ART-UNION COMPANY — 
y the of New York—Shares company will 
ish engraving of the interior of the Great World’s Fair. Each subscriber 
of be to a copy of this print, really worth more than 
Oe kee 0 Bes Sa | * pe Wt te 
subscription list > as 

incorporation, ao time ansaid ee feat in appl: 
e- whence sent, taken at par, and remittances by mail will be at the company’s risk, 
* ‘ay on obtained on ones & ie 

the Company’s Office, No me WALL 8 STREET. York * feb J 

PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 

THE NDERSIGNED has eatnesd the price of all kinds of Coal. Consumers can be su 2 
wa r 


the Range, Furnace, Grate, or 8 ove a at short notice. by leaving t 
orders at Avenue or 402 402 Washington Si 


It is a work of great research and learning.”—National In- 


jan 2—tf 











CHARLES LOWTHER, 


After 1st of May. he can be found at 95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street, ) and 131 71 
Street, near 6th Avenue. feb 





is now enabled to en- 
thoroug'ly natural and practical Rroteadona sda ny be fare 
a oroug': 8! ma 

fahed with terme, ke, see to Prof. Howe, at his residence, N No.5 Coltag : —3 


3d door from Bleecker 
THE TOILET. 
inform the citizens of New York, that, from the frequent 
—— received for tr URSIN, they have established Agencies for its sale in this city 


‘A is the grease of Bee Rat oe and is so refined as to retain its 
sein ull climates and for any length of ime. "Scan du Portugal is the light and 
Essence, used in perfuming it, which is foundto contrast faveurably with the op- 
pressive odour of most of the Pomades now in use. 
The URSINA when applied to the skinis —— tantaing, hence its well.known virtues 
erento baba increasing the growth of the hair 


r sale by Wm. Brewer, 4 ——— Rice & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Co. 
2 Park Row and 581 Broudwa 
ov 38—Sm ALFRED SAVAGE & CO., Montreal Canada. 


— * ieee 





TH Subscribers res 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S BFPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


“1 ve 
“Tt has 


S whieh yeu pro. 


a obtsin a cathartic at once mud and 
TS dy Po in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 








“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and producing 
the asual eartburn, Costiveness, the ‘ Seltzer — 
hands has indeed a valuable -"Cathartcs re jerally obnoxious — 
ee may, in many wever, in which e — ths | 
to They bave readil taken it, and frequently asked to repeat 
— porsons or —— ea al we a medicine of — 
In offered to the with which it may be t manner in which it 
ph give it claim to general noties which ic merits sup- 
[Signed] GEORGE FJ ¥ _-1y Ty 
—— 
— —— holesal Te bs SABES TARRANT, D gist and Apotheca- 
w e 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, of Warren, N N. Y. —* 

—— House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 


oo No. ts Ranney aed “5 Baltimore. ‘red. Brown 

M. Carey, Char mavannah Sickles & 

ag soe. Nee ori J and b et —— pa — the United Staets, 
LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 


UST RECEIVED, and is offered by the Subscriber in lots to suit purchasers, at the 
Cheap Store, 138 1-2 Water Street, New York. 


500 Half Boxes Cool Raisins, [large fruit] 50 cents. 
ns, 38 —2 and fine, from 6s. to 88. 


S00 eee 8 Troy — lv cts. pound. 
15 Bags of « —8 Be Pee per pound. 


Ht Bore in 
14 Cason Be AL eS {Camus brand] 50 c's. 
150 ine Hones Patent Candies, almost equal to Jadd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 


Whines epost vortony of very old London Dock Wines and Brandies, Irish and Scotch 
vaitee Shamijaba ov Ci — Gin, Porter and Ale, &c., oe Ske we Book or by the 
or Case. 
— Pints and Quarts, of al] the celebrated brands, 
GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 
Agent fo: Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 


DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
NTINGS yep ry A arrived ome Europe, ameng which is ‘‘Germania” by 





‘ 


nov 30—tf 





a work of Art of 
The exhibition of paintings — D y additi 
and remains silse two —* over the ball of the Church of eee Peinteontwey, 
between 8: and Prince streets,from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P Admission 
25 cents; Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 i-2cts. 





AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 
: REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Nationa) Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned its unly authorized Agent in the United States. All persons wishing to send 
money to any part of England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 
Agent of the Bank, for large or small sums, payable at sight,on any of the Branch Estab- 

ishments of the National Bank in Ireland. ; 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz 


The Provincial Bank of England, 2 and red Bank, 
ork Union 

Manchester Li District Bank, Chesterfield Banking Company. 
w South — Dis- | Hull Bank 

— Halifax and fludderst field F Bank, 
Wils and Dorset Cornwall Baoking re B 

Company, She B. Compan: 

—— anking 

Also, on ssa wamine Establishments in Scotland, namely, on the 

Spleen my of Scotland Clydesdale Banking Com: 

Pty oh fab ge | Eaters ‘Bank of Soong =” 


The Subecriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any partof Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 
jan C. E HABICHT, 94 WallStreet, New York 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO 
BY LANIER AND SON. 


— YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





feb 15—ly 


ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


13 burn 8 and pp beere, Som ALEX. BARCLAY & CO, London, A small lot just re- 
DELLUC & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 581 Broadway. 250 4th Avenue, 

‘and No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also, the Ou, 

of best and pleasan 


Scam Lamp, the test oilin use. For sale by the or 
FINE PERFUMERY. 


st received from Paris and London, a select invoice ot my Per 
season, such as Pate d’ Amandes au Miel, Nois, 





DELLUC & CO. have 


mauve Amentine, mee, Vaal re Aromat Py also —* “variety 
erent Pomatui 
Savon Chipoi Musk | 8 and a large asso’ * iP 








ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES POR THE TOILET. 


BOSHE’S AYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


The Winslow Lewis, the eminent Physicvans 
i ling Cee fom Dr, held by the — —* > 


i 


of 

the above articles have stood the test of the strictest 
to — bet, © act 
by my Agents. 


WILLIAM — — 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
march 2—ly 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c 
No. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mesars. Wiliams & Stevens have pleasure in quoguacing the completion of nts 
ia London and Paris, for a complete assortment of requisite materials for the Artisi, the 
Amateur, andthe Pa pil, in all —8 

achoice from 


Their Stock already by late arrivals, comp 
the best make: myer By department, selected in person specially, with the advice of the first 
Artists in each — — = ma most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 


From —S a 1 Sueno * be chosen the latest and superior works of Calame 
Hubert, Harding, Stanley, »_ Feregio, Coignet, Champin, Andrews, and —— 


in store and coming to band compris 


7 


c. Cawse, Gaon! Barret’ Millet, cod others of the Authors on Art. From their mate- 
a Very superior article of 
Canvass, both English and French, Crayon Papers of all tints and severa! quali- 
voll Colors, tubes, es, 
Powder “ — Cake and Moist colours, a ee 
Conte Crayons—bla wet, colou: xes fitt r 
—warranted genu painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 
ag ~~ roan Crayons, with the paper 


} ae Colo olours in tubes, 


Steichtng’ Blocks and Books for Oil and 
Colours. 
Ma! hematical Instruments, 


v„ — and China Sabie, 
Hog —— chen od amels’ Hair, and 
other Bi 
iS aca and Varnishes, 
odel Too 
Turnbull’s & Reynolds’ London and Bristo) 
Boards and Paver, 
Whatman’s English and fine French Draw- 
— epable them to Work 
t facilities le them to import to order, an: ork on Art, or any class of 
Art Manufactures pth ’ m2 
oct 12—3m 


— —— Stools; Canes, Umbrellas, 
pn ny bene Easels. 
Juvenile Colours and Colour Boxes. 








ce The usual A. -4. 4 afforded Teachers and Institutions. 





HE WORLDS FAIR.—To let at Reading, withinan hours’ ride by railway of 

—A——— # commosiows and well furnished house, containing large drawing, d ng, 
breakfast, and waiting rooms, seven bedrooms, and convenient kitchens, pantries, sculleri 

&c, Also,a large n. —— is close by the Raliway Station, which connects Read. 


ing with every part of England. 
‘or iculars, ap — —— Childs, Harlem, New York, or to Samuel Child’s 
jan 25—6t 


ly 
Esq., he Forbury, apply, post 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
— — combines a apes SS well selected Library, both for referenceand 
commodious and comfortably outs reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with gd wih Forel and, and American 





periodicals and newspapers. 
ibscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


Terms are $25 fi 22— and ighasieahde A ox shave, with annual char 
of whieh may be semmnnted $75, thus’reudering y pt, - 
Temporary 


Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and ies for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
* $6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000, 
ELmpowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 2ith Fuly, 1838. 


“A Savines BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OnpHan.” 
F. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW — 
John J. Palmer, | sche Sek Tucker, 
James —— ee, 
George arc. 
Samiel 8. Howland, seen te ‘Dillee, 
William Van H Joseph Gaillard, J: 
Aquila G. J. Kearny Rogers, M.D 
. BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith | Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffan 
Donald Sdelivate | Dr. 3-H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, zien. Br Brig A M. Consul. 
William Elion 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets cortaining the m, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
: Ne a wiepart at itt ke ead be had free of charge, on application at 


71 ean Sone, ne —— 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, aatrusives available always to the ‘Assured in cases of disputed claims 


days are aheowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


arties hereafter assured ma: = so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
at one o'clock. P. M., a. 71 Wall and at the Uffi 
oot gencion “All communications to be addressed to 7 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agen:, 

jan 5 


THH CANADA LIFES ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is —2—— to grant AssuRaNces on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in ‘witch the of 





Medical Examiners attend 
oftee tidenas Lowel Bourde and 





Life is cone 

Tables ha been express! calculated from the most data; and the Com 
nh — aod the hig high rate of interest fmoney co pony te 

Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more le than the low rate of interest at- 

With any rogard vo safety admi Lae | her ata their generally large can 

with any 

An is annually published by the Com 

S oar emg\e vind * plana 

Ofno other Life Assurance 


Compan yy ey Ad 
a i en eto the immense sum 32 
sent out of the Province —— Bano Foreign Companion tha in which ans 


———— lactams} Great Britain no 
“Te parties who atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the ent 
pany will grant Policies pay —*— fairly representative or 
further to purchase 


St! Ric of rch paretat os Oy — 

suc! 

—— le oop by yh a — ve been, paid 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
Policy holders thus assu’ 

pa rottliar feature of the Company, to feet it to ngs Aegivens to mabe profits by lepeod 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 





To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 
Age. FH Hf. Yearly | Quarter! Age. Annual | Hf. Year! Quarterly 

° ic ol Premium. - Premium. Premium | P alan, 
8. Z2eaa/2Z2s8 &@ a 8. — 
wv 5 9 9 20 I9 ll 0 4 0 7 
2 9 4 ° lt 2 3 14 7 17 8 ® 9 0 
> H 8 8 1 } 12 10 80 ee 8 ee 0110 6 
35 217,181 ou 9 35 26 4 1 8 8 eo. 3 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 
Office and Agencies. ° 











ment of P 
Low’s Windsor and Hair, Tooth, an ro ‘Nal Brushes. Forsale at 
1350 ath Avenue, corner 20th stree dec 7 


THOMAS M. eee — 


9 King Street, Hamilton, 9h April 1850. 





February 15 
— Sem! Grand, and Six Octave 


a cate eatin o * 
iter erect — 
JJ — 


any 














J. & L Cox, 

ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public, that they have removed from Ne 

15 Maiden Lane, to their New Establishment, Broadway, corner of Leonard Street 
and have recently received a splendid variety of 

GAS FIXTURES, 
French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna- 
ment, which will be put up in a superior and elegant manner, and warfanted in every re- 
spect, Also, 
SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterng 
Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery, 

Japannery, Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Parian Marble ac. dec? ‘a 


y= ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber” 
muda and St, Thomas onthe 8th of February, 185], precisely at 12 o'clock. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. - : 
Price of Passage to Bermuda... .......se-sesecesceene O85 
Do do St. Thomas .................... 10 
There is a regular Mai] communication between S:. Thomas and all the West Indie 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
fee RLY will take freight. Apply to 





E, CUNARD, Jr,, 58 Brosdwer. 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
1* A York and Liverpool, direct between Boston and vecpoek calling 2s 





















and 
access 8 
ah Captains, 
—— ——E— —E— — E accent ar 
— — —— — * ree 
These vesse)s carry @ clear white light at Bs mustheai—green on pam hiy Bar oa 
rt. 
* ia. . N York, Wednesda: Dec. 1850 
BIB. coe. cerdces 00000: cecnese NOW ROR. once ves eovceteves 1 
America occcecenccc 64 com Masnetese. « ace Wednesday... -. oeccee DOC, oa 
os New York.......... Wednesday........ .Jan. ist. 1851 
y — — — Jan. 15th. * 
at eveoted Wed —BB— > 
eee Wednesday .. cote 
——â—— 





— sete ei pa for, id an amount { ‘sonal expenses. 
t e on specie beyond an 
y be ee surgeon on tat bey eee i 
All Letters mus! pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freigh baauer or passage, apply to B. CURARD, Jn. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. “ " PY 


After the ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above steamers f. iverpoo! 
be materially reduced. . “ed —— — 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC. ..ccccccccecvessccccccccs teteeeeeeeeereee ee Capt, West 
PACIBIC..ccccccesscscecerecccsecccccrevesescecsreceseesOupt, Nye, 
ARCTIC .000ccsescccccee cocvscccce seaseersesccesesecs. Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC. . ..ccveceseseses ——— ———— Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ..cccccccccces:covccceccsscces soosscccscocs see Sr ee 


These ships, having been built by contract eupronty tor 


— a 2 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their En to ensure 
and their accommodations tions for passengers are thir gent o easuro eng and 


a of New York to Liverpool, $130. lusive use 
Room Soe, Prot From Liverpool to New York, 235- of extra size 


—* experie surgeon will be ————— ship. . 
No ee be secured until paid fo: 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 



















From New York From Liverpool 
Wednesday. ..March.. -5th, 1851 Saturday..... February...,. ..8t 1851 
Wednesday... March.. —* | —— — 











Wednesday. Agee ae " 


Wednesday... April..... tiem? « | Samra sieeseMareh, ssc... -22d, «4 
freight or passage, appl 
Bor freight oF p ape OWARD K. COLLINS, No. 36 Wall Street, N. ¥ 


BRowN, SHIPLEY 
E. G. BERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, Londor. 
or L. SRAPER, Jn.,8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 

The owners ot these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew - 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 

After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the abovs Steamers from u7 
will be materially re uced. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS 
HE Prondotere of © of on severa! Lines of Packets between New York aud Liverpool have 
























from each on the oo Lith, 16th, and 26th of every month, 
the ships to succeed are er in the following order, viz— 

Ships. ns. From New York From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb......- —— oon at 1....July 1...Nov. 1 Aes, 4 — % - Dec. 16 
Constellation.. -Allen,......++ coccdeccdbasceacasEbtoocee cobs 26 
= —— el eecece “16. coccces * — oN 
I Wright... Parken. —“ ++ APF. 1...Aug. Race “Deo. } 

ALETIOO .....e0eeeee )]Harvey.. coveoolh..ccrcces Dlocccsves Kd? 
Montezuma..?: -.De Courcy... S WB.cccdee 1G. ccncccockl 
Henry Clay TEUMAD. « .000000080ceDBoccesyeeDBeoscece 
Columbia. er... ‘May 1.::Sept...1]: 
Underwriter hipley abe 5* 
Manhattan .-Hackstaff. 6 bp. 06 4 — ũie 
——— — ⸗—— - ai ovens ———— 
New Vort........... | Briggs. veveseeB@b leessJupe | coos tee 5 —E00 
West Point........---Allen. voccererescelbecccesceedleoss coool B 
Fldolia............··. ———— Apr 1... Aug }...Dee 1 
Roscius. ...++....++++sSHOPPY...scsseeee » BE icks oA densarRBlnars) Ue. do ae 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of e 
Perience. ir cabin accom: ons are all that can be desied in oi St of cama = 
description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 


Convenience, and they are furnished with 
tuality of will be a 


Agents for ships West Point. renee Constellation, ona —— 
KERMIT & CARO N. Y. 
Agents for ships Rosci Bidens Hent ‘clay. ——— tk, 
‘or on eur a 
4 me SPOR! TRILESTON & OO. N. ¥. 
ROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool 
Agents as ships ships Manbattan, Meniezame, Isaac Wnghi, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel'a, 
and New Vork, 
GOODHUE & C r C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROT ERS & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 2TH OF EVERY pg dey 








HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following shi suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are narod, sling’ punctualy trom We Ty rom ‘New 
York on the ———— of every month, from Lond 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Shipe Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 
Devonshire , new, Bovey, May & Sept @ Jan. 8|June 23, Oct. 23, Feb. 28 
Northum! “24, w 7. ee March 18 
—— ces ast Py F sadn, Aug is’ Dec. is, Apri is 
cates ade eae 
’ Jan. 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | Aug. Rec,6 April ¢ i ? 3 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, oe 2410ct. is Feb. 18, June 18 
These shi ery 6B of the Sret cians, oat commanded a nd 
tors. Greal care will be the Beds, Wines, 5 on daateniene. 
price steht outward oe adult, without wines 
an Highore. 'Netther the sae tt deen, Walon ‘ete will be —* — 
Sgt era SOLN GRISWOL 70 South i aad 


street, N. ¥. 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO.” Lon ion 


uly 18 * 
PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 
SQ BCOND LINE.—The following ships wili leave Havre on the 16th, and New Yor on the 
lst of each month, as follows :— 








New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS — 2*— — 16th 
Follansbee, master. lat May.......so00+e. ¢ 16th June, 
Ist 6th October, 
— — Sats ruary ..++- —— 
master. BLIUMO . .......... ’ 
Ist October”........... 2 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, ae —X mat y= 
Conn, master tet Ju ugust 
Ist Noteubes i6th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. IstApril . 16th May, 
Willard, master. = Aagust . ion — — 
anu 





“t= es 
They are all first class ead York built ** provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and con s and commanded by men of experience in the 
trade. The price of ‘is $100 without wines or liquors. 





Goods sent to the su re will be. orwarded free from any charge but those actually 
neurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Aeon 
aug 24 alla 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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